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United States. 
— 

Tennessee used over 30,000 tons of fertil- 
izers on her farms during the latter por- 
tion of 1899. 








The corner-stone of the Missouri Fruit 
Experiment Station building at Mountain 
Grove, Mo., will be laid June 23, 1900. Hon. 
Norman J. Colman has accepted an invi- 
tation to make an address on that occa- 
sion. 


——— 
A notable increase has occurred in the 
last two years in the importation of corn 
into France. The fact that this increase 
in importation threatens important com- 
petition with several products of French 
agriculture, is causing some agitation in 
certain agricultural circles in France. 





BREED UP THE CROPS. 





There are many farmers, evidently, who 
do not appreciate the full meaning and 
value of seed breeding. Few will deny 
that there is a marked difference in re- 
sults from seeds of different varieties of 
the same classes of plants, but with many 
there is no questioning as to what gave 
to the seeds of one variety greater repro- 
ductive power than is possessed by those 
of an other. It has not oceurred to them 
that it is due in the first place to intelli- 
gent selection of the best specimen plants 
of a variety, those coming the nearest. 
meeting the ideal of the seed breeder, then 
to systematic care given these plants 
through a number of generations, making 
crosses when possible between plants, the 
breeder having in mind all the time par- 
ticular characteristics that he wants to 
develop and make more prominent, and 
continuing the work until the desired 
characteristics become fixed so as to be 
transmitted. 

We have an acquaintance who is mak- 
ing a great financial success by having 
developed in the manner indicated a very 
fine strain of violets and which he is flow 
growing extensively for market. 

A notable instance of successful plarit 
breeding is in the improvement that has 
been wrought in Germany in sugar beets 
by increasing the per cent of saccharine 
matter. This has been brought about by 
systematic breeding and care. 

Every farmer can add to the yield of his 
crops by applying the principles of seed 
breeding to what he grows. 


THE RURAL WORLD IS THIRD. 


“The Southern Planter,” Richmond, 
Va., claims the honor of being, next after 
the “Country Gentleman,” the oldest 
American agricultural paper now in ex- 
istence. Referring to our note on p. 387, 
where it was said that the “New Eng- 
land Farmer” might be entitled to second 
place, the editor of the “Southern Plant- 
er’ writes us that his journal “was es- 
tablished in 1840, and has been published 
ever since under its original name and 
in the city where it was born; the 6lst 
volume is now being issued.’ The order 
of seniority would appear to be: 

1. “Country Gentleman,” Jan. 1, 1831. 

2. “Southern Planter,” —— 1840. 

3. “New England Farmer,” Dec. 9, 1848. 

If any reader can make a correction 
in the above, or tell what paper holds the 
fourth place, we shall be glad to hear 
from him. 

Remarks.—The foregoing is from the 
“Country Gentleman.” The RURAL 
WORLD can make a correction in the 
list as given. The RURAL WORLD was 
established Jan. 1, 1848, and has never 
missed a single issue, notwithstanding 
the Civil War, when, on account of the 
Stoppage of the mails in the Southern 
States, it lost over three fourths of its 
Subscribers. It should then take third 


Place in the list, having 11 months and 8 
days the precedence of the “New Eng- 
land Farmer,” but the writer is of the 
opinion that the “Prairie Farmer” was /yanning, who has had wide experience 


Started before the RURAL WORLD. 
TESTING. 





Many farmers read with absorbing in- 
terest the recital of the experiences, as 
given in some agricultural journal, of 


that farmer who has made farming pay. 


They ponder his manner of culture and 
methods of handling his crops, and in 

ully i in the 
wisdom of his plans of procedure. While 
meditating on them, at the noon hour, 
under the shade of the tree or at the 
north end of the house, the paper oft falls 
from the farmer’s hand and comparisons, 
“unconsciously perhaps, are ‘made between 
his own lot and that of the successful 
farmer whose paying methods are so 
forcibly pictured in the paper. The in- 
Sttuted comparisons are too often odious, 
even more, dissatisfying; and the farmer 
rises slowly, deliberately gets his old 
Straw hat, partially brimless, and with a 


most inst t 








10...ean't. be made as by a fairy’s wand. It 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when nied 


of both surface and sub-surface drainage, 
but the water does get away by evapora- 
tion, and then the land bakes and runs 
together. This fact proves that it con- 
tains no humus, Land that has a good 
supply of decayed vegetable matter does 
not “bake or run together."’ I will ven- 
ture to say that Mr. C. practices level 
cultivation. This system will not do on 
that kind of land. 

I suggest that he wait until his land is 
dry enough to plow; then lay it off by 
running a furrow with a “bull tongue,” 
or long, six or eight inch, shovel plow; 
then throw up beds, as for cotton. Don't 
be afraid of turning up soil that has 
never been “weathered."" Unless his land 
is different from any land we have here, 





by a new subscriber. Two NEW 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 


sub- 


new subscribers on the same terms. 





sigh, goes to the task of the day. How 
much the sigh may mean. It may be in- 
terpreted by the line of conduct later 
pursued, as meaning that the other man 
was successful because his environment 
and opportunities were different from 
those of our friend and his advantages 
better, “I could succeed, too, !f things 
were only different,’ is frequently the 
mental reflection. 

That’s just the point, the changing of 
existing conditions. But such changes 


requires the plan, then the slow but sure 
adoption of this plan. The successful 
farmer of whom you read had his times 
of sitting under his worm-withered 
gourd. 

The quiet testing of some of the ideas 
of advanced farming is what is needed. 
Give some portion of a crop unusual care, 
study intelligently the effect and pa- 
tiently await results. Such trials may 
convince you that you are farming too 
much land and yet not farming it enough. 
There is a difference. You can’t follow 
verbatim et literatim the methods of avy 
one. The history of any successful farm- 
ing operation can only be to another an 
object lesson, given on the general princi- 
ple that what one man has done another 
man may do. Don’t conclude because the 
first effort is not a blooming success that 
it is a withering failure in toto, as did 
the farmer who declared that potatoes 
grown in the spring, however early they 
matured, would not, if planted the same 
season, produce tubers, for he had tried 
it. When questioned closely the facts 
were revealed that he had pulled a few 
early potatoes from a hill and planted 
them down somewhere and they didn’t 
grow. If all experiments were conducted 
on such premises we would be but little 
past the Indian's primitive methods of 
corn planting. 

While thus testing some other man’s 
methods of farming to determine as to 
the best manner of conducting farming 
operations, your own intelligence and 
strength of character are in the crucible 
of success. Successful farming alike is 
test of the farm and the farmer. 


HOW TO HANDLE WET LAND. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
wet land that will not produce corn, or 
anything else I have ever tried to raise 
on it. It is white land. Corn will some- 
times look as well on it as on the sand 
ground, but when a rainy spell comes wa- 
ter stands on the ground for some time, 
in fact until it evaporates; then the 
ground cracks open and becomes so “run 
together,’”’ or compact, that it literally 
chokes the vegetation to death. 
I would be glad if I could hitch the 
team to this land and haul it out of the 
field, but cannot. What shall I do with 
it? L. G. CROWLEY. 

Greene Co., Ark. 

The foregoing communication was re- 
ferred to our correspondent, Mr. Wm. 


in agriculture in a number of the United 
States and in Ireland. We felt confident 
that he would be able to give good ad- 
vice on how to handle the wet land. Mr. 
Manning’s “Jottings” are always in- 
structive. 
His answer to Mr. Crowley follows: 
If your Greene Co., Ark., correspondent 
had told us why his land holds water un- 
til it evaporates, it would not be difficult 
to come to a conclusion as to the proper 
treatment to remedy the matter com- 
plained of. 
The difference between what we term 
wet land and dry land is not owing to 
the amount of water that falls on either, 
but may be due to any one of several 
causes, chief of which is lack of natural 
drainage, either on the surface by run- 
ning off, or by descending by percolation 
through the soil. 
From Mr. Crowley’s statement I infer 





it is pact for about six inches in 
depth. To do any good the ground must 
be loosened to the depth of at least 10 
inches. This can easily be done with one 
mule or good horse. After bedding up the 
land run three furrows with a long 
“bull tongue’’ in the “middle” and re- 
bed deeply. Then plant peas on top of 
the bed. This is precisely what I did with 
about an acre of land that was part of 
2% acres that I rented from a neighbor 
two years ago. (I have since bought it.) 
The land on both sides of it was high 
and the seepage from the high land 
caused this acre to be “wet.” 

It had been broken, and several at- 
tempts to make a crop had resulted in 
failure. I planted the patch to Unknown 
peas. They grew to a height of 3% feet 
and while the rows were 3% feet apart 
the patch had the appearance of being 
sowed broadcast. They did not produce 
a single pod. Well the next year I put the 
piece in corn and got 50 bushels. Prior to 
this treatment the water would le on tne 
surface until it disappeared by evapora- 
tion. We have no frost in this region to 


when this kind of land is cleared and 
tramped by stock, all below the two or 
three inches that is loosened by the plow 
gets solid for from three to five inches 
and water will not percolate through it. 
Deep plowing and peas are the agents to 
ia. the work of reclamation. 

My neighbor from whom I bought the 
land referred to is surprised at the change 
wrought in the land in two years. My 
present crop is now nearly knee high, 
where formerly tad poles were sporting ut 
this time of year. 

My object in buying this little piece of 
land, 13 acres, was to demonstrate the 
possibilities of thorough culture and in- 
tensive farming. I own 1,300 acres in the 
next township south, in St. Francis Coun- 
ty, where I lived for 19 years. Why I left 
the farm might be stated in few words. 
We, Mrs. M. and I, are getting along in 
years. We raised a family of seven boys 
and one girl. It was impossible to get 
female help on the farm; I was in the 
stock business as well as farming. I 
also ran a hay press. All of this necessi- 
tated the keeping of a lot of help. I 
could continue and break down my wife, 
or quit, and I quit. That is why I am 
here. Since I left the farm I have lost by 
death three of my sons and my only 
daughter. Two of the boys were killed— 
one in a railroad wreck, and the other 
by falling off a car. The other boy was 
killed by being kicked in the stomach by 
a mule. My daughter died of typhoid 
fever. She was born in Arkansas, was 20 
years old, and had never been sick a day 
in her life previously. I intrude on your 
space to give this bit of history of mat- 
ters that strictly pertain to ourselves, 
just to explain why I have done what I 
regret too many ‘are doing—leaving the 
farm, and also to make my “Jottings” 
plainer, for I sometimes refer to “down 
on the farm.”’ Your readers now can un- 
derstand. WM. MANNING. 
Woodruff Co., Ark. 


SOUTHWESTERN ILLINOIS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We had good 
rains on the l7th, 18th and 19th and to- 
day, May 20, it is warm and clear, which 
makes crops look well. Corn is nearly 
all planted and up. There is a good stand. 
Hay crop will be 25 per cent short of last 
year’s crop. Wheat is a failure. Oats 
are coming on nicely since the rain. 

Broom corn acreage is not one-half as 
large as was planned for last fall. New 
men at the business have got over the 
fever induced by the high prices of last 
year, and this is well or there would 
have been lots of sorry farmers next 
fall. We were on the one hundred-dollar 
list last year, but having studied the 
matter have decided that there is more 
certainty in the pure bred stock busi- 
ness. 

The RURAL WORLD is, we think, one 
of the best papers on our list of ten of the 
best we could find. I am much interested 
in the letters from your readers, and 
wish more would let themselves be heard 
from. These letters are as good in a cer- 
tain way, as a farmers’ institute. Let us 
have more letters from Illinois farmers 
and see if we cannot be mutually helpful 
with some of the hard problems. 

H. F. R. 

Cumberland Co., Oakdale Stock 
Farm. 


Ii, 





The present season, so far as the growth 
of crops is concerned, is about a month 
later than usual in Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Germany. 


It is reported that 40 cars of harvesting 
Kansas Cit 





machines are sidetracked in 
waiting to get into the Kansas wheat 
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that the land he complains of is devoid | 


fields. These are the first spellbinders of 


loosen up the soil, as at the north, and | 


| gathering, 


EVOLUTION OF ROADS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Roads and 
public highways are a result of civiliza- 
tion, for without civilizatiom, there would 
be no need of roadway Conversely 
without roads civilization Were impossi- 
ble. The character of the roads in any 
given country is as a rule @ fair index of 
the degree of progress attgined by that 
country. 

The roving tribes that traveled afoot 
and whose means of transportation were 
human shoulders, needed no highways 
except the beaten path chosen by the 
footmen. When beasts of burden were 
chosen and transportation was by pack 
animals the only need was the circuitous 
“bridle path."’ When the rude cart was 
brought into use it became necessary to 
lay out some sort of roadway, to remove 
some of the obstructions and prepare 
crossings over steep guiches. This was 
the beginning of public highways. But 
these vehicles were usually drawn by 
the patient ox and the necessity for im- 
proved roads was not great. Going a step 
further in the line of progress horses and 
mules were used to draw a better class of 
vehicles at a greater speed, so a better 
class of roads was demanded. 

In our country improvements in means 
of travel have followed each other in rap- 
id succession, each evolution of improve- 
ment demanding a corresponding im- 
provement in the roads. It is to be noted 
that the progress of improvement and 
modification in vehicles has always pre- 
ceded road improvement and in many in- 
stances gone far in advance and the users 
of these better conveyances are crying 
aloud for road improvement. There have 
come into use in America of Jate years 
three distinctive classes of vehicles, each 
demanding still further improvement in 
highways. Noting these three epoch- 
forming introductions in their ¢hronologi- 
cal order: (a) The pleasure carriage (bug- 
gy, surrey, phaeton, et al.) Was rarely 
seen in the country a half century ago. 
Only occasionally a rich old) gentleman 





would own a carriage. The le trav- 
eled on horseback, afoot, o: the big 
wagon (even in ox wagon)” AT any large 


say a barbecue, muster, or 
camp meeting, where thousands would 
congregate in those days, probably not 
over two per cent came in carriages, A 
wonderful change has occurred. At a 
large meeting at Olivet, in Ralls County, 
a few years ago, Jim Mason took the 
pains to count the buggies and carriages, 
and as compared with wagons and horse- 
back comers, he found that 9 per cent 
of all the people rode in the spring ve- 
hicles. These conveyances are valuable 
and desirable in the direct ratio to the 
bettered condition of the roads. Hence 
the demand for a better highway has 
greatly increased, and I may say, paren- 
thetically, that much more attention is 
given to road improvement of late than 
ever before. 

(b) A new, and when first introduced, a 
marvelous contrivance is the bicycle. It 
is a regular little dandy and has got to 
have good roads. It would be utterly 
worthless on the “bridle path’’ of olden 
times; it would make a poor go on the 
old ox-wagon trail, and indeed the com- 
mon country wagon road, with its com- 
plement of stumps, ruts and crazy cul- 
verts, would cause its wreckage on a 
lengthy itinerary, So the users of this 
valuable and useful article are intensely 
interested in road improvement and have 
doubtless planned a better class of roads 
than will be built any ways soon, still the 
League of American Wheelmen are busy 
creating sentiment. And while sentiment 
will not build roads, still sentiment must 
be aligned on the side of progress before 
progress is made. 

(c) Of much more recent introduction is 
the automobile (lets call it ‘‘automobe”’ 
for short). This automobe is an aristo- 
cratic chap and couldn't think of getting 
onto our country dirt. It could no more 
navigate Missouri mud than a ship could 
salt river. It comes into the arena as an 


advocate of good roads, mighty good 
roads, and to make a success it must 
have them. The automobe people have 


had a meeting and formed a road asso- 
ciation, called “The Automobile Club of 
America.” The president is Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, with Col. Albert A. Pope, Col. 
John Jacob Astor, Gen. Roy Stone and 
other big guns on the directory. It natu- 
rally follows that the type of road suited 
for the automobe is far and away be- 
yond and higher than any ever conceived 
for use by the common people. One hun- 
dred and twenty feet wide, built in the 
most perfect manner. Their dream is to 
build such a road across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They 
will ask Congress for an appropriation for 
one-third of the cost. The states through 
which the automobe highway passes will 
be expected to contribute one-third. The 
counties and cities touched to furnish the 
remainder. This is a big scheme. It 
makes our little Missouri Road Improve- 
ment Association look mighty insignifi- 
cant with its efforts to fix.a few mud 
holes and put on a little gravel here and 
there, when compared with the magnifi- 
cent efforts of the A. C. A. It reminds me 
of the aspiring youth who planned great 
things. While the other boys were fish- 
ing for channel cat with minnows his am- 
bition was to go to the jungles of India 
for bait. Says he: 


I will bait my hook with a tiger’s tail, 
Go to the Ocean and fish for whale. 


promoting this project are not dreamers 
by any means. The time may come when 
Congress will appropriate hundreds of 
millions for such enterprises. The ques- 
tion is how much good will such roads 
do the common people? We will do well 
to watch the movements along these 
lines. G. W. WATERS. 
Lewis Co., Mo, 


THOUGHT AND SYSTEM IN FARM 
WORK 
Editor RURAL WORLD: To work 


with system in all things pertaining to 
farm life is a pleasure to those who are 
impressed with this method of doing 
farm work. To such everything seems 
convenient and comes handy, thereby 
saving time and often trouble, which 
surely counts on the side of gain or profit. 
There are many who only work with the 
thought of the present in mind while do- 
ing the many small chores daily on the 
farmstead. This fact is true many times 
of the young men or hired help that 
farmers are obliged to have, and this, 
tov; of young men that have been reared 
on farms, yet having no more forethought 
or system regarding the work to be done 
than the city dude that never was on a 
farm or knew what works was. The 
writer feels that his life has been short- 
ened some years by the vexation caused 
by the unthinking, careless hired help 
that it has been his lot at times to em- 
ploy. 

Careless help is very expensive, even 
if hired at low wages, and if the employer 
or a trusty foreman cannot be with him 
all the time, the employer is very apt 
to be a leser in the transaction. I have 
had men employed that in tying a halter 
strap, they would make a different knot 
every time or no knot at all—only bun- 
gling it, as would a four-year-old child. 
I would have occasion, of course, some- 
times, to unravel the knot. It would re- 
quire much time to get “on to” the com- 
bination and at the same time cause 
much vexation of mind. I will admit that 
there are some good, careful men em- 
ployed on the farms; I have had some 
myself, but it is an admitted fact that 
they are about as scarce as hens téeth-in 
this “neck o' the woods." 

Monroe Co., Ill. J. E. HAYNES. 

PRACTICAL FARM PAPER NO. 60. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Some time 
ago the boys loaned a neighbor our hand 
corn planter and he failed to bring it 
home, so I went after it after we had 
our 5 o'clock supper this evening. The 
man lives a mile and a half from me and 
on a road I seldom travel, so I took 
notes as I walked along the creek road. 
Passing several buckeye trees full of 
bloom, one could not fail to hear the roar 
of the bumble bees; there were thousands 
of them and they indicate a full crop of 
clover seed. Four gray squirrels, two 
chipmunks, two big groundhogs, five or 
six rabbits and an old mule were the 
four-footed live stock I saw, and the 
quails, .redbirds, thrushes, woodpeckers, 
song sparrows, linnets, catbirds and half 
a dozen others were seen in plenty. I 
like birds and teach the boys to protect 
them, but the town hunter gets them af- 
ter we have cared for and fed them the 
whole year. 

The few dogwoods, and redbuds or Ju- 
das trees are full of bloom, and there 
were many flowers of various kinds along 
the banks. We have some poison lark- 
spur and it is in full bloom. I know of 
no other wild flower that is of the three 
colors, red, white and blue, and although 
the larkspur is dangerous to cattle, I like 
to see it. I noted some bluegrass in head, 
rather early—May 7—and I saw a volun- 
teer stool of rye in full head, nearly 
ready to bloom. Every time I crossed the 
little creek a lot of frogs hopped into the 
water and the minnows were thronging in 
every pond. 

MUSHROOMS.—I felt really vexed 
when I saw where a gallon of fine mush- 
rooms had gone to loss in the last day or 
two, as I knew of a family living close 
by who have few real table luxuries, and 
no more necessary food than they should 
have for the growing children. Tens of 
thousands of pounds of mushrooms go to 
loss every year within easy reach of peo- 
ple who have to live on bacon and corn 
bread as a staple diet. Our children down 
to four-year-old Grant go mushroom 
hunting whenever we think the weather 
favorable to their growth, and we have 
them on the table three to ten times a 
week during spring and autumn months. 
We eat them fried, or stewed, with chick- 
en or beefsteak, and even cook them with 
fried bacon. We began on a single va- 
riety and now we use about eight sorts. 
It is really a shame that all do not know 
and enjoy this most delicate of food 
products as it grows in abundance al- 
most everywhere. 

Sometimes I grow the cultivated sort, 
but have never made a real success of it; 
sometimes I make a perfect failure. 

ASPARAGUS.—Our 12x30 asparagus 
bed is six years old and has never pro- 
duced very well until this spring; last 
fall I gave it up and did not manure it 
at all and this spring it is fine. One can 
do too much manuring, even to an as- 
paragus bed, and hereafter ours will only 
get a coat of manure every two years. 

CORN AND BARLEY.—Our first plant- 
ing of corn—two acres—looks fine, and we 
have five or six acres more up nicely. The 
main field is to plant yet and the ground 








the season. 


But seriously, now. The men who are 


We will wait for rain until after the 13th, , 
working the ground in the meantime and j 
then plant, rain or no rain. The spring 
barley, sowed after the oats, is larger 
than the oats and seems to stand dry 
weather better. I have great hopes of it. 

WEED SEED.—I was weeding tobacco 
beds to-day; it is wonderful to see how 
many weed seeds will survive the hard 
burning we give the beds. We heat the 


ground three to five inches deep, yet to- 
day I pulled up thousands of weeds where 


I least expected them. Butter print, 
chickweed, plantain, poke, dock, catnip, 
purslane, Shepherd's purse, carrot, clover, 
svap weed, lambsquarter, dog fennel, 


mustard, smartweed, pigweed, milkweed, 
lobelia, wild lettuce, ground ivy, Indian 
hemp and half a dozen that I do not know 
the common names of. If weeds are not 
allowed to get too large they do not hurt 
a tobacco bed, and pulling them out 
serves as a cultivator for the plants. 

OUR POTATO PATCH near the woods 
is literally covered with young hard ma- 
ple trees. These trees are very small, 
not more than two or three inches high, 
and in a day or two we will give the 
patch a good working. The potatoes are 
about three inches high and have been 
harrowed once, just before the last rain, 
which started the maple seed into growth. 
SORGHUM.—My friend Prof. Thorne of 
the State Experiment Farm sent me half 
a pound of Colman sorghum seed. It was 
named for Governor Colman, I suppose. 


We will have our syrup made from it 
this fall. Prof. Thorne says that the va- 
riety is one of the most valuable. We 


have been growing Orange for years, but 
will discard it this season. My father 
was one of the pioneers of sorghum cul- 
ture in Ohio; he made syrup from it in 
1856, by wringing the stalks and pressing 
the juice out. In 1868 he got a wooden mill 
and an evaporating pan, but he only used 
these two years and sold out the rig. 
For thirty years we did not raise any, but 
now plant some every season. This year 
we will sow some for hay and plant some 
thickly in rows for green feed in August 
and September, when pasture is short; 
it makes, a fine 
stock. . 

Brown Co., O. 


ARKANSAS LETTER, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
in Arkansas only since September, 1898, 
but the longer I stay the better I like it. 
This is a rough country when compared 
with Iowa, Nebraska or Kansas, but like 
every other place, I believe God designed 
it for a special purpose. I think this is 
one of the best locations for raising sheep 
and goats and for growing all kinds of 





fruit. Any one coming here expecting to 
raise grain for sale had better stay 
away. 


Corn is a poor stand and nearly every 
one is having to replant. Wheat and oats 
are looking well. Hogs are thriving fine- 
ly on the range without grain. Cattle 
look well, that were so poor six weeks 
ago that they could hardly go. The Japan 
clover is starting up. This plant spreads 
with great rapidity here. Strawberry 
pickers are scarce. There are a good 
many peaches in spite of the hard freeze. 
Cow peas and artichokes are just the 
saving of this country. Those wanting 
information on cow peas should send for 
Farmer's Bulletin, No. 89. Why not make 
use of these bulletins when they can be 
had for the asking? I have quite a li- 
brary of them. I have heard men grum- 
bling about the Experiment Stations, say- 
ing that they were just an expense when 
these men knew nothing about what they 
were saying. Let us make use of our 
Experiment Stations and send to the Ag- 
riculture Department for a list of pub- 
lications. 

I was interested in the article on An- 
gora goats in the issue of April 18. I 
think they are just the thing for North- 
west Arkansas. Will some one please 
give something on fencing that will turn 
them? Are they bad about creeping? 

I want to thank Mr. Miller for the in- 
formation he gave me on top grafting. I 
only grafted a few as an experiment and 
they are all alive. Where can I get the 
Mazzard or Mahaleb cherry stocks? Can 
the seed be procured anywhere? 
Benton Co., Ark. A. W. BARNARD. 


CHINCH BUG REMEDY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Many farm- 
ers are giving helpful suggestions and 
recipes for use on the farm; I will give 
one that is worth thousands of dollars 
to any community that will try it. I can 
give the best of references as to results, 
as I have been engaged for the “cash” 
by my neighbors to rid their flelds of 
chinch bugs, and succeeded in ridding 
their fields of corn, sorghum, wheat and 
oats of this pest. I can destroy chinch 
bugs in any fields and so can anyone who 
will take a little time and go to the 
trouble to make the trial. I would, had 
I the means, pay double for all costs and 
labor expended, if directions are followed, 


the bugs. 


trying to clean out the bugs. 


potatoes, wash them clean 
them with the 
little water as possible until quite soft 





is in bad condition, rough and cloddy. 


to the field where the bugs are plentifu 


and fo a ma oad en aaah 


and the recipe should fail to exterminate 
All farmers in a community 
should be made to use the remedy, for if 
only used by a few, the bugs from neigh- 
bors’ fields will destroy the crops of those 


REMEDY.—Take four govd-sized, fresh 
and boil 
skins on in as 


Mash the potatoes in the water in a fruit 
jar, until all is like a thin mush. Then go 


and catch some, If they are on corn, I 


take a newspaper, lay it on the ground 
by the stalk, taking the top of the 
stalk in the left hand, bending it 


over the paper, with the right hand, tap- 
ping so the bugs will fall on the paper, 
then quickly dumping them in on the po- 
tatoes. I continue until I get about a half 
pint. Then I mix the bugs and potatoes 
thoroughly together, when I seal up the 
mass and put it in a cool place for two 
days. 

With a smalli-pointed stick or spoon- 
pointed paddle I take as much of the 
mixture as would equal a hazelnut in size 
and make a dead line around in front of 
the bugs. I drop a few dead bugs among 
the well ones. It is a sight to see them 
run when they get a smell of the stuff, 
but it is all up with them. It acts like 
Asiatic cholera on them. They die soon. 
Then catch more live bugs to put in the 
jar for a second dose. I have never had 
to use but two doses. If this is carried 
out right, I will take all the blame you 
can heap on me, if not found worth thou- 
sands and millions of dollars to our state 
and country. 


Dade Co., Mo. , ELD. T. W. READ. 


HESSIAN FLIES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose 
herewith some stalks of wheat on which 
are the eggs of some insects that are 
ruining our wheat. A good portion of 
the wheat has not grown any since warm 
weather came, and on examination I 
find that the stalks break off at the top 
of the ground when one tries to pull up 
the plant, and that near the base are a lot 
of eggs. What are they the eggs of? 
Reynolds Co., Mo. W. R. SMITH. 
On examining the stalks sent by our 
correspondent we find numerous pupae 
of the Hessian fly. This is what is called 
the ‘flax seed” state, from the resem- 
blance of a pupa to a flax seed. From 
this state the mature fly will develop. 
There are two broods of the fly, the eggs 
of the first being laid on the leaves of the 
young wheat from early April till the 
end of May, varying with the latitude and 
the weather. The second is a fall brood. 
The eggs hatch in about four days, into 
which make their 
pS, leav 

stem, 
the roots, causing the stalks to swell and 
the plants to turn yellow and die. In 
three or four weeks from hatching the 
maggots assume the pupa state in which 


they resemble in shape and color flax 
seeds, from which the mature files 
emerge. 


If the crop is badly infested, there is 
nothing that can be done now to save it 
and the land should be planted to some 
other crop. To prevent injury to the 
next crop by the fall brood, late sowing 
is recommended, or if early sown to pas- 
ture with sheep. Strips of wheat may be 
sown early as breed'ng places for the 
flies, and these plowed up before the 
main crop is sown. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


8T. CHARLES, CO., N. E, MO.—The 


wheat crop bids fair to be the best for 
years. F. DUNLAP. 
May 18. 





RALLS CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat is not so 
good, apparently, as it was one month 
ago. Corn-ground wheat is very poor. 
The Hessian fly is injuring wheat some in 
this locality. J. M. CLINE, 
May 21. 


POTTOWATOMIE CO., OKLA.—We 

are having very wet weather just now. 

All kinds of crops are doing well except 

cotton, which is late and a poor stand. A 

good deal has been replanted. Fruit will 

a Fa F. W. EIKENBARY. 
ay 17. 


SALINE CO., CENTRAL MO.—We are 
needing rain, especially for oats and 
young grass. Oats will be a failure un- 
less rain comes in a few days. Wheat is 
looking well, but there are some chinch 


bugs. Corn is not all planted, but the 
land fs in fine fix. J. R. HAYNES. 
May 17, 1900. 





GINSENG ROOTS.—Please give me the 
address of a firm that buys roots, such as 
ginseng, snakeroot and the like. 

JOHN BERGLOFF. 
Little River, Ark. 


TURKEY TAIL FEATHERS.—Where 
can I sell turkey tail and wing feathers? 
I would like to sell in as near a market 


as possible. 

MRS. T. BE. BATCHELOR. 
Lincoln Co., Ark. 
We refer Mr. Bergloff and Mrs. Batch- 
elor to the Hudson Brothers Commission 
Company, 212 North Second street, St. 
Louts, Mo. 


CHEROKEE N., IND. TER.—Wheat is 
only fair in this section this spring. Oats 
are poor and chinch bugs are damaging 
them some. There has been an immense 
acreage of corn planted here this spring, 
more by thousands of acres than ever 
before. Wheat has been a failure, so 
much so, that farmers were forced out of 
the business, at least for a time. There 
will be good crops of peaches, apples and 
other fruits this year. 

May 16. CHAS. C. FITZSIMMONS. 


SALINE CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
farmers of this county ought certainly 
to be in the best of humor, for Providence 
has never been more lavish in favors for 
the tillers of the soil than this present 
season. The county is especially favored 
with a deep, rich soil. So far we have 
had rain and sunshine in due season. 
Unless Nature proves fickle in the future 
unprecedented crops of all that is grown 
in this section will be raised. Farmers 
are well abreast with their work. Some 
are plowing their corn the second time. 
The fruit prospect is magnificent and un- 
less injured by storm or hail during the 

wing season, this crop will be the 
. | best in the experience of the oldest set- 
tlers here. So let the people rejoice and 
not forget the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. CHAS. P. NEWMAN. 
1} May 17. 











CHEESEMAKING QUESTIONS 


reader of the RURAL 
series of questions re- 
We have 


32 in 
full in 


An Illinois 
WORLD asks 
garding the making of cheese. 
published in recent issues quite 
structions on cheesemaking (our issue of 
March 21 contained an article of this 
character), and we cannot now duplicate 
these. We suggest to our readers and 
others who want to make cheese that they 
send 50 cents to J. H. Monrad, Winnetka, 
Ill., and get a copy of A. B. C. in Cheese- 
making. This is a short manual for farm 
cheesemakers and will give one far more 
information than it is possible for us to 
present in our crowded columns 


a 


1D W. HISKEY 


MIL K AN 


At a recent meeting in Scotland, held to 
consider the question of the prevention of 
tuberculosis in connection with the meat 
and milk supply, Dr. Leslie McKenzie, 
Medical Officer of Health, presented a pa- 
per in which he put the matter thus per- 
tinently: In regard to milk, he asked if 
there was anything extravagant in the 
demand that milk should receive at least 
a hundredth part of the care given to 
whiskey? A whole service had come into 
existence to preserve the purity and 
standard of alcohol. Was the food of the 
children less important than the drink of 
the fathers? 


DAIRY PROSPEC ISSOURIL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am glad to 
be able to report some good prospects for 
the increase of dairying in Eastern Mis- 
Considerable interest is being 
taken in Marion, Pike, Ralls, Audrain, 
St. Charles and St. Louis counties. A 
new creamery is being built at Palmyra, 
Marion Co., and it is proposed to collect 
the cream daily and ship to St. Louis. 
Milk will be received at the creamery, 
which will be separated and the skim 
milk returned to its patrons who bring 
the whole milk. 

The farmers are purchasing hand sepa- 
rators so that they can keep the sweet 
skim milk at home for their calves and 
hogs and so increase their dairy herds. 

A large acreage of cow peas is being 
sown this year. One farmer near Lad- 
donia, Audrain Co., is planting 150 acres, 
and another near Mexico 100 acres and 
nearly all who keep cows are giving 
them a trial. The time to plant is from 
June 1 to 20, about one bushel per acre 
should be sown to insure a crop of hay, 
or even for seed, which can be threshed 
and the straw taken care of and every 
bit will be consumed with relish by cattle 
and horses. Cow pea hay is the cheapest 
food for producing milk that is known. 
It is nearly equal to bran in digestible nu- 
trients and its cost is not half as much. 
Cowpeas will grow on any soil and be- 
ing leguminous plants, and related to 
clover, they are also a fertilizer. 

It will be a good thing for Missouri 
when dairying becomes general, for it 
will counteract the failures of farm crops 
and furnish a good living for its followers. 
ROBT. H. PETHEBRIDGE. 

Mo. 


sourl. 


St. Louis, 


MILKING BEFORE CALVING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Is it best to 
milk a cow before calving when she has 
been “dry” six weeks, and her udder be- 
comes full almost to bursting before she 
drops her calf? Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

We do not think it necessary to milk a 
cow before she drops her calf, when she 
has been dried off properly previous to 
calving. 


THE FARM SEPARATOR SYSTEM. 


The Admire, Kan., Creamery is being 
operated on the farm separator system 
of which mention has been made in the 
RURAL WORLD. Our readers who are 
patrons of creameries will be interested 
in the following letter from the Admire 
Creamery regarding the system: 

To the Dairymen of Kansas—As we 
have had some experience in dairying, 
and also in the creamery business, we 
wish to give our neighbors and friends 
the benefit of our experience, especially 
our experience in the creamery business. 
We have tried two systems—the whole 
milk system and the dairy separator sys- 
tem. When we first engaged in the 
creamery business we required our pa- 
trons to bring the whole milk to the 
creamery, and after the milk had been 
separated they could carry the skim milk 
back home. A large number et 
our patrons lived six, eight and ten miles 
from the creamery, and they could not 
afford to take the time to haul the milk 
in neither could they afford to pay one 
man enough so that he could devote his 
entire time to hauling milk. We soon 
found our daily supply of milk decreas- 
ing, and after struggling along for two 
years we were compelled to adopt other 
methods or close down the creamery. 
After studying over the matter we con- 
cluded to try the Dairy Separator system 
and eliminate the expense of hauling the 
whole milk to the creamery and the skim 
milk back again. It is plain to be seen 
that to haul the cream, which is about 
one-eighth as much as the whole milk, 
ene way only, is a great saving of lab»: 
time and team. We have been gathering 
the cream with one wagon this last win- 
ter, and have been making from 1,100 to 
1,400 pounds of butter per week. We have 
hauled this cream from a distance of ten 
to twelve miles. 

The whole milk creamery men will tell 
you that they can get better cream by 
having the milk brought to the creamery. 
Let us see. The milk, after being taken 
from the cow, is supposed to be cooled be- 
fore starting for the creamery. Granting 
that the cooling is properly done, the 
whole milk is then put into cans, placed 
in the wagon, and in many cases hauled 
through the hot sun a distance of ten or 
twelve miles, and when it reaches the 
creamery and the covers are taken off 


}running the separator 


Of course the cream is dam- 
it has been separated from 


; the cans. 
| aged before 
|the milk. 

By the use of the dairy separator on the 
farm the milk is poured from the milk 
into the separator and 
cream all taken out. Of course this 
cream is perfectly sweet, and there being 
one-eighth as much cream as milk 
easier to cool to the proper tempera- 
ture, and hence easier to keep in perfect 
condition. By the use of the Haney 
Cream Carrier, in which may be placed 
a small piece of ice, the cream is taken 
to the creamery in first-class condition. 
It is only on the very hottest days that 
it is necessary to use ice when hauling 
cream in the Haney Cream Carriers. 

It is also claimed by the whole-milk 
creamery men that a dairy separator for 
each dairyman is too expensive. Let us 
see about that. $100.00 is the price of a 
No. 1 Safety Hand Sharples Dairy Sepa- 
rator, with a capacity to separate 325 
pounds of milk an hour. This machine 
will handle the milk for a dairy of from 
ten to sixty cows. When the cows are 
milked and the separating done the cream 
is easily put away, and the hired man 
with his team and wagon may go to the 
fields for the day’s work. The proprietor 
of the creamery will gather up the cream 
at less than one-tenth the cost of. hauling 
the whole milk to the creamery. It is, 
therefore, cheaper in the end for the 
farmer to pay $100.00 for a Sharples Dairy 
Separator than it is to keep a man, team 
and wagon for the purpose of hauling 
the whole milk to the creamery and the 
skim milk back again, to pay from 10 
to 12 cents per 100 pounds for hauling it. 
Your skim milk, which in some places 
you have to pay for, always gets back to 
the farm in a very bad condition, and is 
not a very good feed for calves and pigs. 
By using the dairy separator the skim 
milk, which is warm and sweet and with 
the animal heat in it yet, is in excellent 
condition to feed. The value of the warm, 
sweet milk is enough to recommend the 
use of the dairy separator to all farmes 
and dairymen. 

We have been telling you in this letter 
of our own experience, as we have a 
dairy on our farm, and the only object 
we have in writing the letter is to try 
and help all those who are interested in 
dairying in every way possible. We hope 
to do both the creamery men and the 
patrons some good. Last year we milked 
sixty cows, and easily handled all the 
milk with a No. 1 Safety Hand Separator. 

We might add, in closing, that the 
calves can be raised just as well on sep- 
arated skim milk and a little oil meal or 
corn meal mush as by allowing them to 
follow the cow. Any one wishing to 
learn something about raising and fat- 
tening calves, if he will come to our farm 
he can see for himself just what we are 
doing with our calves. We have a bunch 
now nearly ready for market. Yours very 
truly, THE ADMIRE CREAMERY, 

Per B. H. G. Wilbur. 
Kan., April 16, 1900. 
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Admire, 


USE OF THE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
The use of the cream separator on a 
dairy farm where butter is made, cream 
is sold, or a creamery is patronized, is in 
not a few districts rapidly supplanting 
the older methods of cream separation by 
the gravity system and the use of ice, 
says “‘Farmers’ Advocate.’’ Nor is the 
new method receiving undue attention 
and support when its advantages are 
fully realized. First and foremost, con- 
siderably more cream of a decidedly bet- 
ter quality is secured from the milk; sec- 
ond, it is done when the milk is warm 
from, the cow with very little loss of 
time; third, the skim milk has not to be 
carried away from the stable but can be 
fed warm to calves or pigs in a condition 
to do them the most good; and fourth, a 
tremendous amount of sloppy labor is 
saved by not having to set the milk, 
skim it, warm calves’ milk, etc., which 
means considerable of woman's drudgery 
on a farm. There are many butter and 
cream dairymen who are hesitating be- 
tween getting a separator or adhering to 
the gravity plan of creaming the milk, 
and to assist these in deciding we would 
ask those of our readers who have used 
hand or power separators to write us 
about its advantages or disadvantages, 
not forgetting its first cost and that of 
running it, and explain their method of 
whether by hand, 
horse, bull, gasoline or steam power. It 
would seem that there is a place for the 
separator that it has not heretofore filled, 
and that is on the farms of creamery 
patrons who have been accustomed to 
have the whole milk hauled to the butter 
factory, there separated, and their al- 
lowance of skimmed milk drawn home 
for the young stock. Now, if the milk 
were separated while warm from the 
cow the calves would get the warm milk 
at once and the expense of hauling the 
entire bulk of milk to and from the fac- 
tory would be saved. No doubt the 
creameryman would reduce his charges 
for making the butter to the extent of the 
cost of heating up the milk and running it 
through the separator. The cream could 
be taken in double cans that hot 
weather could have no effect upon it 
while going to the creamery, so that 
there seems many advantages in having 
the milk separated at home. Viewing it 
from the creameryman’s standpoint he 
would require to measure each patron’s 
cream and test it with the oil-test churn 
the same as is done in cream-gathering 
creameries. We would like to have the 
opinions of dairymen upon this subject. 


WATER IN MILK.—At the Mansion 
House on Thursday, Albert Markwell, a 
provision dealer in the Minories, pleaded 
guilty to a summons charging him wtih 
having sold on March 22d a pint of milk 
containing 11 per cent of added water. 
Mr. Vickery, solicitor, who appeared in 
support of the summons, said the defend- 
ant had explained that he sold the milk 
in the same condition as it was sent to 
him, but this was no defense under the 
act; he ought to have obtained a warranty 


so 





of purity from the consigner of the milk. 
—Mark Lane (Eng.) Express. 


|there is a very bad odor coming from | 


the land has produced more 


| 


| dairy 
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DAIRYING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The annual report of the Massachusetts 
bureau prepared by George M. 
Whitaker, its acting executive officer, 
says that the work of the past year has 
been pushed with more than usual vigor 
than the usual 
This has been due 
largely to increased activity on the part 
of the oleomargarine dealers. Suspected 
samples of imitation butter to the num- 
ber of 742 have been taken. There have 
been 47 prosecutions for violations of the 
anti-color law and 13 for serving oleomar- 
garine in hotels or restaurants without 
giving notice. Butter has been higher 
than usual during the past year, affording 
an unusual opportunity to make money 
by selling a counterfeit. Avarice has led 
two of the large Chicago manufacturers 
to enter the Massachusetts market in ad- 
dition to the Rhode Island violators of 
the law who had previously monopolized 
this kind of honors. These large manu- 
factureys in many instances have resorted 
to tricks that would bring a blush of envy 
to the average kitchen bar room proprie- 
tor. 

Colored oleomargarine fraudulent 
article and when it is sold the sale ts 
usually made dishonestly, at an exorbi- 
tant profit. Sixty to one hundred per cent 
is no infrequent profit. The law is in the 
interest of producer, consumer and hon- 
est dealer. The report says that in many 
instances the state violates the spirit of 
the law by using the counterfeit article in 
public institutions. 

Last winter's legislature passed a law 
requiring renovated butter to be labeled 
as such, which has added much to the 
bureau's work. Renovated butter is made 
from all kinds of low grade, refuse, ran- 
cid, unpalatable and unmerchantable but- 
ters. These are melted, the oil carefully 
drawn off and clarified, then chilled, re- 
worked with some milk or cream, and put 
upon the market. The product is fre- 
quently sold as fresh creamery butter at 
a profit far beyond its merits. One mar- 
ket reporter says that the high price of 
butter has proved a “bonanza for dealers 
in renovated butter.”” Why a “bonanza,” 
asks Mr. Whitaker, unless the dealers 
were selling renovated butter at abnormal 
profits and inferentially dishonestly? 
This conditon of affairs led to the pass- 
age of last winter's law. 

Dealers in renovated butter object to 
the word “renovated’’ which they say 
carries a stigma and injures trade. They 
prefer the word “‘sterilized.” But “‘steril- 
ized”’ is an honest term. 

An investigation of the creameries of 
the state has been made by the Dairy 
Bureau during the past year. There are 
46 in the state, 33 being co-operative. 
These report having made 3,750,000 pounds 
of butter and sold 110,000 gallons of cream. 
The raw material was received from 2,700 
farmers representing 23,000 cows. The 
value of the product was $842,000. The rel- 
ative rank of the first six creameries of 
the state as to value of output is as fol- 
lows: Conway, Amherst, Belchertown, 
Hampton, Cummington and Chester. 
About 9 per cent of the butter manufac- 
tured in Massachusetts creameries is mar- 
keted in cities and towns comparatively 
near the creamery, for immediate con- 
sumption. The statistics show an aver- 
age of 175 pounds of butter per cow per 
year. This is creditable, says Mr. Whita- 
ker, to Massachusetts dairymen, when 
looked at from the standpoint of the 
census of 188 which makes 130 pounds the 
average for the country. On the other 
hand many dairies average jw pounds cf 
butter per cow, and in the competition 
under the auspices of the Guernsey cattle 
club, the winning herd averaged 
pounds of butter per cow for the year. 
Estimating the value of butter at 19 cents 
per pound, the income per cow from tle 
cows supplying the Massachusetts cream- 
eries varied form $24.13 to $38.76. 


RELATION OF FOOD TO MILK FAT. 


amount of results. 


is a 


455 


The Cornell Experiment Station has 
gone into an investigation of this subject 
very thoroughly, and we compile from a 
recent bulletin: Can the per cent of fat 
in milk be increased through changes in 
the food of the cows? This is a question 
about which there has been more debate 
and which has been the subject of more 
experimentation than any other problem 
relating to the production of milk. Some 
experiments have seemed to indicate that 
certain foods possess the power of in- 
creasing the proportion of fat in milk, 
while others, and much the larger num- 
ber, show that the variations in .he wua:- 
ity of milk are not traceable to the feud. 
All who are familiar with the handling of 
milk know that variations in the per cent 
of fat do exist and this with the same 
cow on the same feed and under uniform 
environment. Why the quality of milk 
fluctuates so widely under conditions 
which to all outward appearances are the 
same, has never been determined experi- 
mentally. The secretion of milk is so in- 
tricate and its processes so completely 
hidden from view that a clear under- 
standing of them seems quite impossible. 
Nevertheless all careful experiments cun- 
ducted with a view to solve the problem 
are valuable even though only negative 
results be obtained and although the coi- 
clusions reached may be more or less con- 
jecture. 

Experiments conducted for the purpose 
of determining the relation of food to 
milk production have usually shown that 
where a sudden and radical change in the 
food has taken place, this change has 
been accompanied by a more than ordi- 
nary variation in the per cent of fat. This 
variation may be either an increase or a 
decrease. After the cows bec>tne accus- 
tomed to the new feed cheir milk returns 
to its former average per cent of fat, 
which may be called the normal per cent. 
Such phenomena would seem to indicate 
that the per cent of fat in milk is sub- 
ject to the peculiar constitution of the 
cow and that she will give milk of a cer- 
tain average composition so long as noth- 
ing occurs to disturb the ‘‘even tenor of 
her way.” 

CONCLUSION REACHED.—Whitcher, 
after studying the effect of pasture and 





Eruptions. 
‘*An eruption all 
over my body 
caused a burning 
sensationso I could 
not sleep nights. 
Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla I 
was completely 
cured.’’ JENNIE 
Tuompson, Box 36, 


par. ¥. 
Get only Hood's. 


If parents wish 





“Like Father, Like Child.” 


Never Disappoints 


Man is the sum of his ancestors.’ 
healthy children, let them see that they themselves have 
pure, rich, strong blood. No taint of scrofula, no insidious malady, no 
lurking microbes or germs to be a curse to posterity. Purify the blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the guardian of infants yet unborn. Buy it today. 


Dyspepsia. 

“*T had dyspep- 
sia in its worst 
form and tried 
many medicines, 
but found no re- 
lief until I took 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and Hood’s 
Pills. To my grea 
joy I found relief 
andacure. Iam 
now well and 
strong.’’ Mary E. 
Byrp, Olney, Ill. 
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silage, and of changing the nutritive ratio 
on the quality of the milk, found very lit- 
tle variation In the per cent of fat, and 
concludes: “I feel warranted in saying 
that a given anima! by heredity is so con- 
stituted that she will give a milk of cer- 
tain average composition; by judicious or 
injudicious feeding the amount of milk 
may be largely varied, but the quality of 
the product will be chiefly determined by 
the individuality of the cow.” 

Wood, in experimenting on the effect of 
some coarse fodders on quantity and qual- 
ity of milk @uring several experimental 
periods of two weeks each, found “no ve- 
riation in the quality of tne milk that 
could be attributed to the character of 
the food.” Later, he fed three cows for 
two weeks on a basal ration of silage, clo- 
ver hay, veteéh hay, oats and middlings. 
Then in three subsequent periods of two 
weeks each, palm oil, cottonseed oil, corn 
oil, oleo oil, cogoanut oil and stearin were 
fed to different cows at the rate of 12 
ounces per 1,000 pounds live weight, mak- 
ing a nutritive ratio of 1:68. The conclu- 
sions reached Were: “That the first effect 
of an increase of fat in a cow’s ration is 
to increase the per cent of fat in her 
milk. That with the continuance of such 
a ration the tendency is for the milk to 
return to its normal conditon. That the 
increase in fat is not due to the oils. put 
to the unnatural] character of the ration.” 
—Practical Dairyman. 

FOR MILCH 


SUPPLEMENT FOOD 


COWS. 


Pastures which are affording abundance 
of grass in May and June will, almost 
without exception, fail in July and Au- 
gust, says a writer in ‘Farmers’ Home 
Journal.” With plenty of moisture tbis 
would not be, and the pastures would 
keep green all summer. A midsummer 
drouth is, however, a foregone conclusion 
in this country, so we must prepare for it, 
for the wise dairyman never allows his 
cows to dry up with the pastures. 

CORN is probably the best known fvod 
for keeping up the flow of milk when pas- 
tures fail, and once a trial is given it the 
fodder patch adjacent to the barn, if pus- 
sible, is a fixture. Opinions differ as to 
the best method of sowing the seed. Some 
advocate planting in hills, some drilling 
in rows three or four feet apart, and some 
sow broadcast. With the first method the 
corn plants certainly develop iaster, the 
stalks having freer access to sun and air. 
There also are not so many roots to suck 
the moisture from the ground. The fact 
that it makes a better growth is against 
this plan when one wants succulent fucd 
and not hard stalks. The drilling method, 
when the seed is put in rows three feet 
apart, is a better one than the hilling sys- 
tem from the fact that the plants are 
more closely set and the growth ci the 
stalk finer. By this plan, as well as the 
other, the corn can be cultivated to keep 
down weeds and encourage growth. 

The plan most favored by the writer, 
and one upon which, taking it all around, 
we have settled on, is to sow with the 
grain drill the same as any grain. ‘She 
field is manured and made fine by pluwing 
and harrowing, then drill as s00n as the 
weather and ground become warm. 

The plants are thick enough so that 
they are prevented from growing coarse 
and bard and yet thin enough to grow to 
good size. They remain succulent much 
longer, and the cows eat thein up closer 
than the coarser stalks, which are the 
result of the other system of growing. We 
use about two and one-half bushels of 
seed to the acre. Sweet corn is, without 
doubt, better than common field corn, for 
cows, at least, seem to like it better—but 
we usually sow our principal crop of the 
common varieties. Dent makes more 
stalks. To feed the corn we cut what is 
needed for two feeds at noon, using a 
scythe for the purpose. A wide runnered 
sled, something like a stone boat or dray, 
is used to haul it on as soon as it is of 
convenient height to load easily. This is 
drawn direct to the barn and thrown in 
the alley between the rows of cows. Half 
is fed at night and the remainder next 
morning. The cows eat it up pretty clean, 
only a few of the coarser stalks being left 
in the mangers. 

SORGHUM or sugar cane is much used 
for this purpose in some localities, and is 
said to be excellent as a milk producer 
when fed green. Oats and peas fed in the 
same way are also recommended, but corn 
is king on this dairy farm both summer 
and winter. On it we put our dependence 
and it has never yet failed us. Except for 
a few months in spring and again in fall 
our cows receive very little rough feed of 
any other kind. Hay is not an economical 
food for cows when corn fodder gives as 
good results, nor would it be unless re- 
sults were twice as much as from the 
fodder, as its commercial value is about 
twice as much. 

Feeding grain to cows in summer is 
considered by many as a useless expendi- 
ture of money, yet we always give a ra- 
tion of some kind, principally bran. This, 
we believe, pays us or we would not do it. 
The milking is always done in the stable, 
and the cows are always ready to go in. 
There is no chasing around the barn yard, 
but everything is done quietly and in or- 
der. 

A THREE-HEADED COW. 

If she were to be seen in town, most of 
us would hitch up our teams to go and 
see her, but what earthly good would she 
be to anybody? 

You wouldn’t change that Alderney of 
yours for her, would you? 

What we see every day and what we ex- 
pect to happen as a matter of course, be- 
comes monotonous, that is the whole ex- 
planation. You sit down this evening in 
your easy chair, to enjoy yourself after a 
hard day’s work; you read, chat or 
smoke. If anybody were to ask you what 
was the most important article in the 
room, you would find it a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 

Pop! 

Now you know. The lamp chimney, of 
course. Blow out the lamp; run and get 
another chimney; don’t cut your fingers: 
bring in the lamp from the kitchen. 

We know all about it; we used to do 
this ourselves, but that was years ago. 
To-day we insist upon having a chimney 
that the heat won’t break; it is naturally 
by far the most economical in the long 
run. 

Ask the store-man to-morrow; he knows 
the kind—Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” or ‘‘pearl 
glass.” 


It is stated on reliable authority that 
there are about 4,900 cheese factories in 
the United States, in addition to several 
hundred creameries making cheese in 
small quantities. The total output of 
cheese last year was 265,000,000 pounds. Of 
this, about 76,000,000 pounds were proJuced 
in New York State. 


DANGER IN “KEPT” MILK. 

Chicago, May 16.—Formalin, the chem- 
ical used in milk preservatives, will kill a 
cat. What will it do to a child?” 

Chief Milk Inspector Grady, who is 
striving to stop the prevalent use of prep- 
arations supposed to “keep milk from 
spoiling,’’ made the above statement to- 
day. 

“Kittens and guinea pigs,”’ said Mr. 
Grady, have been experimented on with 
the milk preservatives, and the effect up- 
on them has been as fatal, even if not as 
speedy, as a blow from a heavy club. A 
few drops of formalin preservatives can 
be put in an eight-gallon can of milk, the 
can may be set in the sun, and the milk 
will be as fresh and sweet in three weeks 
as it was the day it was brought to 
town.” 

“The formalin, therefore, is a great 
money saver to the milkmen, but it is 
even greater and more successful as a life 
destroyer. Milk in general, aside from 
that which has been doctored, is of good 
quality these days and stands the chem- 
ical tests satisfactorily.” 


THE WEIGHT OF MILK. 


Milk is a deceptive article so far as 
weight is concerned. In a herd of fifty 
cows samples of milk can be taken from 
individual animals that show interest- 
ing conditions when placed upon the 
scales, says the “Orange Judd Farmer.” 
The milk from one cow will weigh two 
pounds to one and one-half quarts, while 
her nearest neighbor produces milk which 
weighs two pounds to one and one-half 
pints. It does not seem to make much 
difference what the breed is or how much 
milk they produce. The milk is a little 
lighter in summer than in winter. It is 
hardly possible to find a dozen cows 
whose milk will weigh alike, but when 
mixed, if there are not too many in the 
lot that give very heavy milk, it will 
weigh out two pounds to a good full 
quart every time. The family who buys 
from the man keeping but one cow is 
liable to get quite a little more or quite 
a little less of weight when buying a 
quart than as though the quart was taken 
from the mixed milk of a dozen cows, 


THE DAIRY TYPE COW. 


Careful experiments show that the dairy 
type of cow yields on an average 6,500 
pounds of milk yearly, while the cow 
with beef heredity and tendency yields 
4,00 pounds under similar conditions, 
says the “Farm Stock and Home.” When 
milk brings a dollar a hundred, as is now 
the case, the net income from the butter 
from the dairy cow, whose milk averages 
4 per cent fat, is $45, while that from the 
cow of beef type and whose milk only 
averages 35 per cent fat, is only $27. The 
feeding value of the skim milk giving 4 
per cent butter is worth one-seventh more 
per pound than is the milk containing 35 
per cent. Adding the actual value of the 
skim milk of each cow to the net returns 
for butter we get from the dairy cow $56 
and from the other $33. These figures are 
taken from averages of a herd for a se- 
ries of years and under the most favor- 
able conditions. Another very important 
result should be noted in this connection, 
and that is that the cows having a flesh- 
forming tendency remain useful in the 
herd for only half as long as do the dairy 
type cows, and that the former are more 
apt to contract disease than is the spare 
cow. 


WITH THE McCORMICK. 


The McCormick Harvesting Machines 
are the best made. They are the best 
because they are the most useful. They 
are symmetrical; they are handsome; but 
their great point of superiority is that 
they do more work, and do it in a better 
manner, than any other machine. They 
do better reaping and mowing. They do 
better raking and binding. These advan- 
tages come, of course, from superiority of 
design. They represent the greatest de- 
gree of mechanical ingenuity, the highest 
order of inventive intellect. But the espe- 
cially great utility of a McCormick ma- 
chine is fully realized only when it is re- 
membered that it requires neither brain 
work nor physical labor to operate it. A 
lad of ten or twelve, in the seat of a Mc- 
Cormick Right-Hand Binder, a McCor- 
mick Daisy Reaper, a McCormick Vertical 
Corn Binder, a McCormick New 4 Mower, 
or a McCormick All-Steel Ten-Foot Hay 
Rake, can master the machine, and mcw 
and rake the hay, and reap and bind the 
wheat and corn, as easily as a man. 


A STRONG FENCE. 


Our attention has just been called to 
the catalog of the Coiled Spring Fence 
Company of Winchester,:Ind. We note 
that at the top of every page of the cata- 
log appears in large bold-faced type the 
declaration “‘Strongest Fence Made.” We 
were particularly impressed with the 
earnestness with which these people en- 
deavored to drive this claim, home, and so 
investigated the foundation of the claim. 
We find it to be in the fact that in the 
great majority of all their various fences 
they use a twisted cable instead of the 
usual single wire for laterals or iong 
strands. Any man of an observing nature 
can readily see that this plan has many 
advantages over the ordinary practice. 
Then, too, their style of weaving leaves 
little to be desired. The cross or, stay 
wires do not cross at right angles, but 
diagonally, each cross wire being secure- 
ly turned about the cable or main lateral 
wire in combination with an opposite 
wire, the two making a most complete 
and non-slipping union. The meshes are 
of such a size that it is not necessary to 
build an additonal fence at the bottom to 
keep in or out small pigs, lambs, etc. The 
fence is made in various desirable heights, 
with barbed wire, at the top and bottom 
when desired and so ordered. This fence 
has the further added advantage of be- 
ing portable and may be readily torn 
down, rolled up and stored away, or erect- 
ed elsewhere on the farm without loss or 
injury. Special length rolls are provided 
when specified in the order. This plan ir:- 
sures the purchaser against loss by cut- 
ting and having odd pieces of fence left 
over. It would be well for our readers to 
send for a copy of this catalog, and satis- 
fy themselves of this claim. In writing 
kindly mention this paper. 


We like a hog—in his place and with his 
characteristic grunt and bristles. When 
some fraud colors him and softens his 
hair and teaches him to low like a cow 
we have no use for him. That is why we 
| favor any reasonable law that will pre- 
i gilded lard being sold as butter.-- 
Rural New Yorker. 
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BUTTER PROFITS 


More money comes with 
the use of improved ma- 
chines, and easier work. 
Send for our Illustrated 
Dairy Catalog mailed 
free. We have the best 
goods for the least 
money. 


H. McK. WILSON & CO., 


204 Market Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Pumpe water without any atten- 
tion or expense for 
RRIGATION. 
Big Increase in Crops 
Independent of Raia. 
Higher Prices. 





RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 


Don’t Go Blind or Deaf! 


But Write DR. COFFEE, Des 
Moines, la. 





For his 80-page book, telling all about his 
mild medicines that absorb Cataracts, White 
Spots, Blindness and all Eye Inflammation, 
Deafness and Head Noise, at Home. 13,000 
patients cured last year. He can do for you 
what he did for ley 
people, write to-da 
Address 834 Good Block, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Years Old and 
Qureas of Cataracts on 
Both _rt 
Too old to permit of 
an operation for bein 
cured unt!] she learne 
of . Coffee’s new 
method of curing cat- 
aracts-she travels from 
W.O. Coffee,M.D. Aurora, Neb., to Des 
Moines, and his her sight restored perfectly 
~ can see to read the finest print. 


es Moines, April 12, 99. 

To Whom It May Concern—T rhis is to certi- 
fy that I am 77 years old; that I live in Ne- 
braska, in the town of Aurora; that I com- 
menced to lose my sight hand one year ago 
from cataracts on both eyes, and, having a 
son, R. E. Hammond, living at 1510 24th street, 
Des’ Moines, Ia., decided to visit him last 
fall an@ consult an oculist in Des Moines. 
He took me to Dr. W. O. Coffee, and I went 
under his treatment for the cure of cataracts 
by absorption, as I was too old to be oper- 
ated on. have carried on this treatment 
for nearly five months and yesterday he 
turned me off as perfectly cured. 

I can see as perfectly as | ever did, can 
thread a needie without glasses; and I want 
to say, to any one afflicted with cataracts of 
the eyes and blindness, that Dr. Coffee’s new 
absorption method does cure them and that 
his terms are very inoderate. 

LUCINDA HAMMOND. 

A Wonderful Cure of Deafness—It Re- 
quized Thirteen Months—But he is Cured 

by the ver Treatment: 

Auburn, Sac Co., Iowa, Jan, 15, 1900. 

This is to. Certify that I am fifty-four years 
old, that I have lived in Sac Oo., thirty years, 
that 1 commenced to get deaf and have 
trouble with ny earstwelve years ayo, and 
I have gradually got worse until I could not 
hear conversation, or preaching, or a watch 
tick. No treatment seemed to ielp me un- 
til I wrote to Dr. Coffee, at Des Moines, and 
beganhis home treatment. The first three 
months I did not seem to improve any at 
all, bnt it being my only hope, I stuck to it, 
and I am thankful to say that my hearing is 
now almost perfect, my catarrh is cured,my 
rheumatism has all left _ La I seein to be 
in perfect health. I want say to every- 
body thatis deaf, if they wilt stick to Dr. 

Coffee’s treatment he will cure them. 

Yours respectfully, 
THOS. GORMAN. 
(Write quick before Books areali gone.) 


Mention Colman’s RuRAL WORLD. 


Excelsior Worm Powder. 


Our offer to send a 5c package of this 
remedy to anyone who will pay express 
is still good and we shall be pleased to 
hear from any who need a remedy of this 
kind. But with the evidence of merit that 
has been printed in these columns the 
past few weeks we think you must be 
convinced this powder is all we claim for 
it, so write for terms to agents, order a 
case sent by freight and express on a 
small package and be prepared to save 
your own sheep from worms and do a 
good business supplying others with a 
remedy that can be relied on to do the 
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A $5,000 plant for reduced price, situated in Part 
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F. W. BORNMANN, Prop? ietor, 
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Circle ‘Balerin' the 
steel. Can be operated 
Hi Daleloto: ss tens of hay 
or description and 
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We are the largest manu- 
facturers of Steel Wheels 
and Truck Wagons in the 
World. Write for Catalogue. 
Havana (lli.) Metal Wheel Co. 
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Your OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about oo lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps for a 
year's subscription wo Tar Conn BELT, 
209 Adams St Ch Chicago 
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A NEW METHOD of preserving milk 
termed “oxygenating,” is being exploited | 
in England. It is stated that this method 
will preserve milk an indefinite length ot | 
time without the use of injurious sub- 
stances. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO. 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 


containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- | 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
lMeations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agilar, Gen- 





eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is wel) worth 
the money; send for it. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


WAR WITH THE TURKS.—I suppose 
that our diplomats will be able to settle 
that indemnity claim with the Ottoman, 
ut my fight with the Turk is here at 
This morning, May 7, I started the 





b 


home. 
campaign, taking @ sprayer and some 
large trappers. Some dozen plum and 


apricot trees were jarred and about 100 of 
the enemy were captured. [ did not 
much as a rain was threatening. 
All the enemy that were caught were 
slain, but some got off. I count every 
curculio killed a good one, like Sheridan's 
Indian. It fs advisable to start early in 
the morning, as the curculios will fly 
when the sun shines warm. Quite a num- 
ber of worms and other insects were also 
captured, whether injurious or not. Like 
the stork among the cranes they were in 
bad company. Of course the “lady birds"’ 
were allowed to escape. If life and health 
are spared me, I am determined that the 
“crescent makers” shall not hold the fort 
here this season. When they are active, 
instead of picking them up and killing 
them with thumb and finger, I quickly 
roll them together and pour them out on 
the ground and crush them under foot. 
H. DUNKLE.—To make a pleasant sum- 
mer drink from strawberries, take one 


spray 


gallon of strawberries, mash them and 
add two gallons of water in which dissolve 
four pounds of good sugar, let ferment 
and then press through a fine cloth. When 
clear put in a clean cask or jugs. Use this 
for drinking until it gets too acid, then 
you will have as good a high flavored vin- 


egar as you could wish. . 

MR. APPLEMAN.—The twig of apple 
that you sent me is a puzzle, as I have 
seen nothing like it before, It looks as 
though punctured by some small insect. 
My microscope is out of fix, or I might 
probably throw more light upon the sub- 
ject. 

R. E.—The raspberry wood you send is 
affected with anthracnose, or raspberry 
rust. Spray with Bordeaux mixture: or 
kerosene emulsion. If very bad, I would 
root them out after the fruit is over, 
that is the bearing wood, and give the 
young shoots the medicine. The young 
tips of these affected canes may not be 
attacked. If the latter are cut close the 
young shoots will be safe. 

M. 8S. MAGEE’S APPLE TREES.—Mr. 
Magee writes: My apple trees, many of 
them, rot off at the ground, just below 
the surface, while some of the roots be- 
low are green, I think the woolly aphis 
is in my orchard. Is this the cause? If 
not, what is it? What can I do to prevent 
it? What ought I to pay for bluestone for 
spraying purposes? Please answer 
through the RURAL WORLD.” 

In reply to your queries, I would say 
that the disease in your apple trees is be- 
coming quite common and we don't know 
exactly what is the cause. Woolly aphis 
is not, however. If this pest is on your 
trees, clear the ground away around the 
trunk and large roots and give them a 
dose of tobacco dust. Here we have none 
of these insects. I don’t know the retail 
price of bluestone, but think I paid about 
10 cents per pound for mine recently. 

Bluffton, Mo, SAMUEL MILLER. 
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On May 18, we received from our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Edwin H. Riehl, of Alton, 
Ill., a few sample berries of his seedling 
No. 28. The specimens were very fine— 
large, perfect shape, very attractive col- 
or, firm and well flavored. Mr. Riehl 
writes us that the plant is vigorous and 
healthy, free from rust, strongly stami- 
nate and very productive. It is a seed- 
ling of the Brandywine pollenized by 
Williams. This is the third year it has 
fruited, and always the good qualities 
shown this season have been manifested. 
Judging by what Riehl’s No. 28 has done 
thus far we consider it a most promisnig 
berry. 

Mr. Riehl is doing some very creditable 
work as an originator of fruits. Fifteen 
years ago Mr. Riehl brought out the 
Ruby. He will fruit this year nearly 1,000 
seedlings, most of them for the first time. 


The movement of garden truck from 
the Southern States to Northern markets 
began in 1850 with a shipment from 
Charleston, 8. C., to New York. 


The Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station has just issued Bulletin 53, on 
“Strawberries.”” This gives directions in 
regard to the management of plantatio.is, 
irrigation, cultivation and general care, 
as well as a description of the various 
varieties which have been tested at the 
Experiment Station. The bulletin may be 
obtained free of cost by addressing the 
Director of the Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 














STRAWBERRY PICKERS. 
A force of pickers ready to gather the crop of fruit from a twenty-acre strawberry field. near 


gers, Ark., on. the Frisco Railroad. 











SENDING PLANTS TO SCLiIOOL. 





Living on an Experiment Farm. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: ln the pro- 
gress of agriculture in this and other 
countries, no agencies have been more 
helpful than Experiment Stations. These 
are usually supported by the government 
and carried on in connection with agricul- 
tural colleges, and the problems that 
these stations are called on to solve, nat- 
urally cover a very wide field. 

At the Experiment Farm of the North 
Carolina Horticultural Society, at South- 
ern Pines, N. C., there is just one persist- 
ent line of investigation. The plants and 
fruit trees are put to school for a num- 
ber of years and asked the same questions 
over and over, year by year: ‘‘What sort 
of food do you like best?’ “How much 
ean you take?” “What combination of 
chemical! fertilizers will give you the most 
healthy and vigorous growth?” “What 
will make you most productive in leaf, in 
branch, in food crops, and in fruit?” 
These are not new questions. They are as 
old as agriculture. But the answers 
gained by plain common-sense experi- 
ments, conducted along one line for a 
number of years, have not often been 
sought on a scale at all equal to their im- 
portance. 

The Experiment Farm at Southern 
Pines, N. C., occupies a field thought to 
be peculiarly its own, and it is expected 
that the work done here will do much 
towards solving some of the most per- 
plexing and important of agricultural 
problems. The farm is divided into two 
parts, the vegetable department, of about 
sixteen acres, and the fruit department, 
which occupies, with the director’s house 
and the ornamental grounds, about 530 
acres, 

A visitor, and we have a good many 
from many parts of the world, will be 
likely to come fist to the vegetable 
grounds. Here he will find a great num- 
ber of rectangular plots, each containing 
1-20 of an acre of ground—with roeds and 
walks and driveways, and on some of the 
series ‘“‘plot signs,”” covered with numbers 
and letters, which are chemical symbols, 
and which give in a very compact way 
the exact record of the plant food appor- 
tioned to each particular plot for a series 
of years. These rectangular plots were in 
the first place measured off with the 
greatest exactness, and remain the same 
with their boundaries unmoved from year 
to year. There are 2 in each series, mak- 
ing one acre given to each vegetable or 
food crop every year. A careful rotation 
of crops is observed. ‘ 

There has been adopted for the experi- 
ment work what is called the normal ra- 
tion of each plant food. In the vegetable 
department the normal ration is 50 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, 80 pounds of potash, 
and # pounds of nitrogen, per acre. This 
is about 250 pounds of nitrate of soda, 380 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 160 pounds 
of muriate of potash. This is in the pro- 
portion of one part of nitrogen, 14 parts 
of phosphoric acid and two parts of pot- 
ash. But it is, of course, understood that 
these foods are not supplied in the form 
of pure nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, but in the forms of nitrate of 
soda (or green manuring), acid phosphate 
and either muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, double carbonate of potash and 
magnesia, double sulphate of potash and 
magnesia, or kainit. 

Every particle of fertilizer is weighed 
to a nicety and apportioned to each plot 
with the greatest care. The plots tell their 
own stories in the shape of increased or 
decreased yields on the different fruits 
and vegetables. The results are published 
each year in annual reports and bulletins, 
and the director of the farm is always 
glad to send them on application. They 
relate only to matters of practical inter- 
est to farmers and fruit growers. 

LEORA BETTISON ROBINSON. 





GRAPES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Who can af- 
ford to do without grapes? He who owns 
land, much or little can have grape vines. 
It is quite a limited place where there is 
not room for twelve vines at least. This 
number would be adequate for a family 
supply, if no more. Those who are so 
fortunate as to have grape vines should 
give them due attention. As the new 
growth proceeds, it needs fastening with 
strings to prevent the wind from whip- 
ping these new shoots back and forth; 
for if this is not done the blossom stems 
will be broken off. 

If the vines are situated where they 
cannot be cultivated, mulching with straw 
or coarse litter is beneficial in conserving 
moisture in the soil; but if mulching is 
used at all, care should be taken to re- 
plenish the mulching, as it sinks down 
from decay; especially is this true in the 
dry, hot season, at the time the fruit 
commences to ripen. The mulching con- 
serves the moisture and the moisture 
causes decomposition of the straw, pro- 
ducing humus that goes to make plant 
food. The feeding roots come to the sur- 
face after the plant food, and if care is 
not taken, the mulching is so exhausted 
by the time the fruit commences to ripen, 
the surface becomes dry and hard and 
then these feeding roots perish, thereby 
cutting off the food supply and vigor of 
the whole vine. This will cause the fruit 
to shrivel and, in a measure, produce rot 
and scab in the fruit, cause the leaves to 
curl and turn yellow. All this will short- 
en the growth of the vine, leaving it in a 
stunted, starved condition to struggle 








through the hardships of winter. 


Though the grape is a fruit that is in- 
dispensable to the human family, yet 
there are difficulties to meet and over- 
come. Diseases and insects are the dread- 
ed foes of grape growers. Phylloxera is 
one of the dreaded insect foes, as much so 
as is the yellow fever to be feared by the 
people of the tropics. Prof. C. L. Marlatt, 
first assistant entomologist in the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, says: “Up 
wards of 200 different insects have already 
been iisted as occurring on the vine in 
this country, and the records of the de- 
partment alone refer to over 100 different 
insects."" This author also says: “Few 
of these, however, are very serious ene- 
mies, being either of rare occurrence or 
seldom numerous.’ Phylloxera (root- 
louse) is an insect that subsists on the 
roots of all vegetables, trees, vines and 
plants that the writer has examined, ex- 
cept the clover and cow pea families. This 
little insect is the cause of more injury or 
damage to grapes and other fruit of all 
kinds than all other insects and diseases 
combined. Though hard to remedy, it 
may be controlled. I advise all the read- 
ers of the RURAL WORLD to write a 
postal card to the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletins num- 
bers 30 and 70. These are free and should 
be in the hands of every fruit-grower. 

Linn Co., Mo. 8. H. LINTON. 


PREPARING CUCUMBERS FOR MAR- 
KET. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: You ask me 
to furnish information on the following 
questions: 

1. How are cucumbers pickled for mar- 
ket? 

2. Are the cucumbers bought by the 





wholesale houses in brine or in vinegar? 
The story of the little green cucumber 
from the day it is taken from the vine 
until the hour when it appears upon the 


events in its voyage. Some day I will 
write a column or more about this pro- 
duct, but just now I will confine my re- 
marks to the questions which were lately 
received at Seven Pines. From the wag- 
ons of the farmers the cucumbers in great 
masses are tumbled into large wooden 
tanks which hold all the way up to a 
thousand bushels each. When the tank 
is filled, salt, usually rock salt, is added 
in the proportion of 60 per cent of salt to 
100 per cent of cucumbers. Some use brine 
of the same relative percentage. Heavy 
weights keep the cucumbers in proper lim- 
its. After three weeks of this subjection 
they are ready for the pickling process, 
or they may be allowed to remain in salt 
for a year. As the cucumbers are dipped 
from the great tanks, they are placed 
upon tables and are then separated by 
hand into four or five classes. These 
classes grade from an inch on up to four 
inches in length. A few above this limit 
may be accepted, but they come in as 
“culls” and are sold at cheap rates. The 
smallest cucumbers are the most valu- 
able. These are treated to a fine process 
of coloring and flavoring, and are put up 
in bottles, and are classed as “fancy.” 

Common commercial sizes are put up in 
kegs of five gallons capacity, also in 10, 
20, 30 and 60-gallon barrels. Different 
agencies are used in the hardening and 
coloring processes. It is said that an 
alum liquid is employed to give brittleness 
and firmness to’'the cucumbers before the 
vinegar is applied. 

After being stored pretty solidly in bot- 
tles, kegs and barrels, the vinegar is 
poured in until all space is filled. This 
liquid is made usually in the same build- 
ing where the cucumbers are received 
and processed. When ready for the con- 
sumer, the pickles are shipped from here 
in car load lots to all parts of our land, 
and consignments go to Cuba, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and various other foreign 
lands. They are sold to wholesale dealers, 
who dispose of them to retail merchants 
and others. A standard bushel of cucum- 
bers for pickles weighs an average of 60 
pounds. They are raised by farmers and 
truck farmers on contract at 40 cents per 
bushel. Cucumber pickers’receive 20 cents 
per bushel for their labor. Some pick on 
shares. The main science, after good soil 
and thorough culture, is to be vigilant 
and keep the cucumbers all picked as soon 
as they attain the proper size. The work 
should be performed every day. Large 
cucumbers exhaust the virtue of the 
vines. JASPER BLINES. 

Clark Co., Mo. 





The first commercial consignment of 
oranges from Florida to Northern mar- 
kets occurred in 1865, and was from the 
grove of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


In Bulletin No, 74, recently issued by 
the New Hampshire Agricultural College 
Experiment Station, the author, Prof. F. 
W. Rane, summarizes as follows: 

1, The culture is the same for berries 
both for home use and the market. 

2. The strawberry does well wherever 
given good cultivation, proper drainage 
and plenty of fertilizer in available form. 


3. Well-rotted manure, bone meal and 
wood ashes (or some of the potash salts), 
are considered the best fertilizers. 

4. Fall plowing, mulching with manure 


and thorough preparation of soil before 
setting plants are the first steps in straw- 
berry growing. 

5. A crop of clover or other green ma- 
nure, known to be free from insects, will, 
when plowed under, prove of great value 
to the crop. 

6. Coarse manure may be plowed under 
with good results, provided it is applied 
early enough to be well decomposed by 
planting time. 

7. Spring set plants give the best re- 
sults; where fall set they should be grown 
especially for that purpose, small pots 
being most commonly used. 

8. Where plants are grown by hill cul- 
ture they are usually set in rows three or 
three and one-half feet apart, and one 
foot apart in the row; all runners and 
blossoms being kept off the first season. 

9, In matted rows, the rows are from 
three and one-half to four feet apart and 
plants are set from fifteen to eighteen 
inches in the row, according to variety 
and width of row. 

10. Fruiting one season only is usually 
advocated by best growers. It is less 
work and more profitable to set a new bed 
than renovate an old one. 

11, It is necessary to protect the plants 
in winter by mulching with some material 
such as straw, marsh hay, pine needles, 
pine boughs, coarse manure, etc., to pro- 
tect from heaving. 

12. Failure to get a maximum crop fre- 
quently comes from improper fertiliza- 
tion. Have at least one row in every four, 
of a perfect flowering variety. 

13. The practical growers generally 
agree upon the merits of the following 
varieties: Beverly, Brandywine, Bubach, 
Clyde, Crescent, Greenville, Haverland, 
Lovett and Warfield. 

14. Irrigation has proven of great value 
wherever tried. 


CIDER VINEGAR. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The best vin- 
egar is always made from the juice of the 
apple. To produce it in the shortest time 
the cider should be made to trickle con- 
tinuously and very slowly through a wide 
trough, the idea being to have it exposed 
to the air as much as possible. 

In this way sweet cider can be turned 
into vinegar in a very short time, vary- 
ing, according to temperature of atmos- 
phere, from a few hours to a few days. 

If in no great hurry a good method is 
to allow cider to remain out of doors in 
barrels to freeze; barrels being from 
one-half to two-thirds full. After having 


been frozen, it ferments very quickly. 
Adding a little vinegar or mother of vine- 


gar is also an assistance. 
Alton, Ill. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


THE CULTIVATED CATALPAS. 





The Experiment Station of the Kansas 
Agricultural College having received nu- 
merous inquiries in regard to Catalpas 
and the characters by which the different 
species can be distinguished, this oppor- 
tunity is taken to give descriptions of the 
forms commonly cultivated. 

Catalpas are well known and easily dis- 
tinguished from other trees by their large 
heart-shaped, opposite or whorled leaves; 
showy, irregularly bell-shaped, white or 
yellowish flowers, more or less dark-spot- 
ted; and the long, slender seed-pods which 
contain numerous flat, winged seeds 

The wood is very durable and much 
used for fence-posts and railway ties. 
Catalpas are propagated by seeds sown 
in the spring or by cuttings from the ripe 
wood. 

There are three species in common cul- 
tivation. 

C. bignonioides, Walt (C. syringeoefo- 
lia, Sims). A rather small tree, native of 
Southern States as far north as Tennes- 
see, and planted farther north. Leaves 
downy beneath. Flowers about two inch- 
es in diameter, white, with two yellow 
stripes within, and spotted purplish- 
brown. Pods about two-fifths of an inch 
wide when flattened out and a foot or 
more long, with thin walls. 

There are some garden varieties, such 
as aurea, with yellow leaves; nana (some- 
times improperly called C. Bungei), a 
bushy form; and purpurea, with young 
leaves purple. 

C. speciosa, Warder. Grows to be a 
larger tree and is more hardy in the 
North. This seems to be the commonest 
species cultivated in Kansas. It can be 
distinguished from the preceding chiefly 
by the flowers and fruit. The flowers are 
larger, two and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, much less spotted within, and fewer 
in a cluster. The pods are thicker, and 
three to four-fifths of an inch wide, and 
with considerably thicker wails and some- 
what larger seeds. Its natural range is 
from southern Illinois and Indiana to Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 

C. ovata, Don. (C. Kaempferi, 8. & Z.) 
A low tree about twenty feet high, na- 
tive of China. Hardier than the two pre- 
ceding. Flowers smaller, only about an 
inch in diameter, yellow with orange 





stripes inside and dark violet spots. The 
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leaves are usually more or less angled at 
the sides and are nearly or quite smooth 
at maturity. The pods are very long and 
slender, only about one-fifth inch in diam- 
eter. 

The species all flower in June. In addi- 
tion to the above there is a hybrid be- 
tween C. bignonioides and C. ovata, called 
Teas’ Japan Hybrid (also called C. hy- 
brida). It is a profusely flowering and 
hardy tree. A. 8. HITCHCOCK, 
Botanical Department Kansas Experi- 

ment Station. 

Manhattan, Kan. 


A GOOD LABEL FOR TREES. 





Prof. Balley describes a label in use at 
the grounds of the Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y. It consists of the ordinary 
painted pine label bought by nurserymen 
and florists, and which is six inches long 
and one and one-half iches wide. The 
labels may be purchased for $1.30 per 
thousand. Strong galvanized wire is se- 
cured to one end of the label, and if the 
trees are large the wire should be 18 inch- 
es long. 

After the wires have been placed, write 
the name of the tree with a soft pencil 
upon the label, then dip the label in white 
lead well thinned with oil. The paint par- 
tially obscures the name at first, but it 
soon appears bright and the pencil marks 
are indelibly preserved. If heavy wire is 
used the labels cannot be removed with- 
out a pair of pinchers. When plenty of 
wire is used the label will hang from the 
limb to which it is attached and can be 
readily seen at a distance. 


PESTIFEROUS PLANTS. 








The strawberry-raspberry, still adver- 
tised in many catalogs, may prove as dan- 
gerous as the Canada thistle, says a wri- 
ter in ‘‘Vick’s Magazine.’ I planted some 
two years ago and it now threatens to 
choke out everything else in that part of 
the garden. If I can get rid of it in five 
years I shall be fortunate. The roots 
spread rapidly in all directions, sending up 
a dense growth of thorny stalks and 
leaves. Less than half a dozen berries 
have matured, but quite enough to show 
that they are entirely worthless as fruit. 
The dealers offer the plants at fifteen 
cents each, but if I could find ready sale 
for them at one cent each I could in a few 
years become a millionaire. 

The Chinese Lantern plant is another 
which once well established will be diffi- 
cult to get rid of; the roots continue to 
grow. and. spread all winter, when not 
frozen up tight, and were uninjured by 
the severest weather ever known here, 
The lanterns—the only pretty portion— 
contain a great number of seeds which 
germinate very readily. So I conclude a 
few plants are quite enough. 

Several years ago a neighbor felt a 
longing for dandelion greens, so he sent 
east for a few seeds to get a start. They 
now have a start of ten miles and are 
still going. So, as I said, it is well to 
carefully watch all plants that increase 
rapidly and not let them become a source 
of annoyance to ourselves or our neigh- 
bors. 





In reply to numerous inquiries from our 
readers, we will say that there is un- 
doubtedly a good big profit in the grow- 
ing of ginseng. It is estimated by gov- 
ernment experts that China will take 
from American growers at least $20,000,000 
worth every year; and as the wild ginseng 
is nearly extinct the supply must come 
entirely from the cultivated garden. The 
dried roots bring in the New York mar- 
ket $7.00 per pound. A valuable book on 
the subject giving full particulars on the 
culture and marketing of the roots is is- 
sued by the American Ginseng Gardens 
(incorporated), Rose Hill, N. Y., which 
will be sent any of our readers upon re- 
quest. It outlines plans of investment of 
from $5.00 to $1,000. The figures given are 
very attractive, and doubtless will en- 
courage many of our readers to start at 
least a small bed of this great money- 
maker. Send for the book and mention 
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HONEY PROSPECT. 





The Outlook for the Crop in 1900. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The middle 
of May, 1900, is here at this writing, and 
though the instinct is in all of us to feel 
that we never experienced the like before 
—‘'Never seen the like!’ It is a fact that 
in my memory I have never seen a spring 
just like the one that is just now merging 
into the summer months. There has been 
no excess in rainfall during the spring 
months, and the farmers are fully up 
with their farm work. The abnormality 
in the weather has consisted in prevail- 
ing winds, full of discomfort, from the 
“Imperial East,"’ and northeast, driving 
at a persistent speed toward “our pos- 
sessions’ in the Philippines! Where do 
all this east wind and these dismal cloudy 
days come from? has been the daily query 
among the toilers in the fields. But some 
may ask what this has to do with the 
outlook for a honey crop this season. We 
who have observed along this line of prac- 
ticability know that the bees must have 
suitable weather to build up in sufficient 
strength in the months of April and May, 
to be ready for the white clover which is 
in full bloom in June, in the middle 
states, and which gives our main honey 
crop. Our bees now, the middle of May, 
are as weak in number of bees in each 
colony as they usually are on the first day 
of April. The fruit blossoming season 
has passed without helping the bees, as 
the weather was too cool for them the 
most of the period of time the bloom was 
out, and as an east wind prevailed at the 
time there was little or no nectar in the 
bloom. 

It is not generally understood that flow- 
ers alone, that is a mere profusion of flow- 
ers, do not insure a rich flow of honey. 
The state of the atmosphere at the time 
the flowers are in bloom really decides 
the matter of both quantity and quality 
of the honey present in the flowers visited 
by the bees, Soft south and west winds 
are favorable to the secretion of nectar in 
flowers, and east and north winds give 
opposite results. This fact does not rest 
on mere theory, as many accepted facts 
of like nature must necessarily rest. This 
matter can and has been practically test- 
ed by many practical apiarists: Set a 
hive containing a good, strong colony of 
bees on well-adjusted scales; take the 
gross weight of the hive in the early 
morning and weigh again at the close of 
the day, and you will know what the bees 
have gained by their day’s work. In the 
meantime observe the state of the atmos- 
phere and you will find that on days—the 
number of flowers being practically the 
same—when there is a soft, moist wind 
moving from the south, the gain of 
weight per day will be from a half to two- 
thirds greater than the scales will show 
on days when north and east winds pre- 
vail. These experiments show why some 
seasons are disappointing when an abund- 
ance of open flowers are accessible to the 
bees. 

In Kentucky there is every prospect of 
a profuse locust bloom and the white 
tints of the flowers are visible now, and 
if the weather is favorable during the 
short period the locust is in bloom there 
may be a great change in the prospect for 
a honey crop inside of ten days from this 
date. But the yield from the white clover 
(classed as white honey) must necessarily 
be light this season, as the protracted 
drouth of last fall cut short the clover 
crop. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Shelby Co., Ky. 





WE CAN’T DO IT 


witheut your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers this direc- 
tion. It is | done by honest state- 
advantages = this re- 

y 





sons to whem it might be well 





suitable nted matter? Address Bryan 
Suyder, G. P. A, Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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TO PREVENT SWARMING. 





In reply to the question, “After first 
Swarm can one put an entrance guard at 
entrance of hive, and thus prevent any 
more swarms?” J. W. Rouse says, in the 
“Western Fruit Grower:" 

“While the entrance guard would keep 
the queen from coming out, it would not 
work very well. It is a young queen that 
would issue with the second swarm, and 
she has to come out of the hive to become 
fertilized before commencing to lay. Then 
again if the queen does not come out with 
the bees they will sometimes kill her. 

“There is no sure and practical way 
that we know of, but if one will go 
through the hive and remove all the queen 
cells to hatch but one, after the swarm is- 
sues, it will stop swarming. By proper 
manipulation early In the season to get 
the bees to work instead of swarming 
they may be prevented from swarming at 
all, or if they do it will be a rousing “big” 
one and then, if kept from swarming any 
more, they are in shape to pay the best. 

“There are swarm catchers that one 
may use which will, with the proper ma- 
nipulation, hive the new swarm, even 
when the beekeeper is not present; but 
all these things work the best on modern 
hives, as they are adapted to work that 
way.” 


PROTECTORS ON TREES.—Some 
claim that leaving protectors on trees over 
summer affords a harbor for insects, but 
in my opinion there is no objection to 
leaving them on, providing, of course, 
there are no strings to cut the trees. 

EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


KILLS THE BUGS. 
The Bu will 
ight, 
But thanks to Slug Shot I'm all right; 


eir Legions I no longer dread, 
For sure Slug Shot will lay them dead. 








come, that means the 


The striped bug does not alarm, 

Dust with Slug Shot, he does no harm; 
My Tatties was an excellent crop, 

The Market Price I got the top. 


The cabbage worm, that ugly pest, 
Of all I've tryed Slug Shot's the best; 
I dust all round before a rain, 

The eating worm ne'er eats again, 


My Tomato vines I dust all round, 

The big green worm falls on ground; 
No it = upon the vines I see, 

Slug Shot kills worm and bug and flea. 


Grasshoppers on destruction bent, 

In thousands on my Melons went; 

But good Slug Shot withstood the charge, 
My Melons now are good and large. 


My Pumpkin vines no longer droops, 
With big black Beetles at the roots; 

I dust the Slug Shot all around, 

My Pumpkins weigh one hundred Pounds. 


My cucumbers they look so nice, 

Slug Shot just keeps them free from lice; 
Vines vigorous, much fruit I got, 

By application of Slug Shot. 


When gray Bugs on my Beets do come, 
Apply Slug Shot, the trick is done; 

It saved my crop of Beans and Pease, 
On Egg Plants too it killed the fleas. 


Let farmers, Gardeners, fruiters know, 
Their Plants and trees would better grow; 
A window flower grown in a Pot, 

It Pays to dust them with Slug Shot. 
GEORGE COOPER, Canadian, Texas. 
Note.—Canadian is in Northern Texas, 

on the Canadian river, the home of our 

Poet. 

SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlet address, 
B. HAMMOND, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
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Live Stock. 








May %.—J. C. Shropshire, Mgr., Short- 

horns, Montrose, Ky. 

May a Cc. Halstead, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

June <—Indiana Breeders, Shorthorns, In- 
dianapolis. 

June ‘Jas Wilson & Sons and A. L. 
Ames, Traer, Ia. Shorthorns. 

June 7.—J. W. Harper, Shorthorns, 
Fontaine, Ind. 

June 14.—Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, 
horns, Pre-Emption, Il. 

Oct. 4.—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, 
ton, 


Shorthorns, 


La 
Short- 


Shorthorns, Des 


New- 


Ia. 
17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, O. 
Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, 

Ta. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., 
Shorthorns. 


Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan 


Shorthorns, Hedrick, 


Paullina, Ia. 


22 Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, 
horns. 


Cc. Duncan and Geo, 
Mo. Short- 


SALT FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


It is said that during the middle ages 
when man was not so humane no great- 
er punishment be inflicted upon 
his victims of cruelty than to imprison 
them and deny them salt in any form, 
which would inst slow and excru- 
ciating death by reason of the digestive 
system becoming infested with worms 
and parasites and the skin becoming 
spotted with eruptions, says ‘Farmers’ 
Voice.”” The domestic animals that are 
denied salt will certainly become dis- 
eased and stunted, especially so during 
the season of the year when they have 
no green feed. I am of the opinion that 
the neglect of regular rations of salt for 
the hogs will sooner or later beget a 
condition that invites germs of swine 
plague and of cholera. Rock salt conven- 
fently placed for the hogs and sheep is 
better than pulverized salt for the pur- 
pose. Lumps of ten or fifteen pounds 
each placed in the manger answer as well 
for the horses as pulverized salt. Where 
it is constantly before them there is no 
danger of them eating too much. Cattle 
seem to require more than other stock 
and should have it in the powdered state, 
as they spend too much time licking from 
the lump. Plenty of salt and all the wa- 
ter stock need dilute the food and hasten 
better assimlation, making the stock to 
thrive and increasing milk secretion. In 
mixing salt in slops of food care should 
be taken not to overdose, as too much 
thus given is very injurious, Give the do- 
mestic animals plenty of salt for health’s 
sake. 


could 


ire a 


RAISE THE. CALVES. 


It used to be the practice for a farmer 
to grow all his calves and dispose of them 
at one, two or three years old as occasion 
offered, says the “Mirror and Farmer.” 
The likely heifers were kept to replenish 
the herd of cows and the balance dis- 
posed of for fattening purposes or to 
make working oxen. With the right breed 
of cattle there is an opportunity to-day to 
grow animals to two or three years of 
age and sell them for beef at a profit. An 
exchange says the country is searched 
over every year by persons who want to 
buy calves as stockers. The present year 
doubtless will be no exception to those 
which have preceded it so far as the 
search for these animals is concerned. 
But surely farmers who have previously 
been accustomed to sell such animals 
will make an exception of the present 
season. The prices offered will be very 
tempting, as they have been, but though 
they are, there is a better way. That 
better way is to feed those animals at 
home. Even though sent to the block at 
one year those cattle will bring more 
money if finished on the farm than if 
thus sold to be grown in other states. 
Try it and see if these words are not 
true. Take the calves now on hand and 
those soon to come. Grow them on skim 
milk and adjuncts after they are two or 
three weeks old. Feed such grain to 
them as oats and bran, with a generous 
hand. Grow an abundance of rape on 
which to pasture them. Then continue a 
generous diet next winter and finish them 
largely on corn if you have it and on oth- 
er grains if you haven't it, and you will 
find that the price, though you sell at one 
year old, will surprise you. At 4 cents 
a pound it will be $28. At 5 cents a 
pound it will be $35. We speak simply of | 
good averages, not of extreme results. 
The fertilizer from the excrement will re- 
main with you, hence your capacity for 
further increase in production will re- 
main. When the young animals are sold 
lean the tendency of the practice is to 
lessen the producing capacity of the land. 
Remember also that you are not urged to 
sell at one year old. The profits will 


doubtless be greater if you keep the ani-' 


mals and sell at two years old. 


BREEDING THOROUGHBRED SHORT- 
HORNS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The use of 


grade or cross bred bulls to produce an | 


improved race of beef cattle, only half 
accomplishes the work, for the reason 
that the inferior blood is as apt to repro- | 
duce itself as the good blood is to per- 


petuate its superiority, and therefore an! 


entire uncertainty remains as to what 
the quality of this progeny may be. It 
is doubtless an improvement over the 
native stock on which it is bred, but not 
the improvement which we seek and 
should accomplish; therefore the produc- 
tion of the thoroughbred animal is to be 
studied as the foundation of all actual 
improvement. 

It is no boast to assert that we have 
now in the United States as good Short- 








BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous. surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, act- 

directly upon the biood and mucéus 

surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and is made in To- 
ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
mo is free. 

Sold by Druggisis, price 75c per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


}horns as can be found in England. Our 
enterprising breeders have sought, with- 
out regard to price, the best herds of 
that country and drawn from them the 
; choice of their favorite and most ap- 
proved strains of blood. A sufficient proof 
of the excellence of our cattle is the fact 
that several young bulls, the produce of 
| these selections, have been taken 
| from this country by prominent English 
pa ment within a few years past, at 
prices almost equal to any previously paid 
by CWi breeders. Thus we have the 
material in our hands for all the im- 
provement which can be attained in this 
department of stock breeding. 

In starting his herd the breeder should 
use pure-bred stock alone, and this pu- 
rity of blood should be tested by the pedi- 
gree of the animals, as recorded in either 
the English or American herd books. 
Every American herd of pure-bred Short- 
horns, with an occasional exception, may 
be found recorded in the American books, 
while the English herd-books contain the 
pedigrees of every herd of note in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, to- 
gether with some American and other for- 
eign Shorthorns. Therefore, every well- 
bred Shorthorn in this country should 
have a pedigree, which can be traced into 
one of these books; and as the pedigrees 
which have found place in the American 
books trace back into the English as their 
original record, the authority of the 
American registry is of equal value with 
the former. The purity of blood being 
established, the breeder has only to select 
the animal from which he intends to 
breed. 

If the milking quality in the 
the proposed herd be no object to the 
breeder, he will select only for symmetry, 
good constitution and general excellence 
of the individual animal. The bull should 
be chosen with equal care. If milk be an 
object the points indicating that quality 
are to be considered, and selections made 
accordingly. The breeder must understand 
that the present high standard of style 
and blood has been reached by care and 
food, and every attention to preserve the 
naturally good qualities, and to attain 
still further improvement. So far as 
practicable a continuance of that care is 
essential. The chief requisite of good 
breeding, after selecting the proper ani- 
mals, are good shelter in the inclement 
seasons, suitable and sufficient food, and 
close attention. They should not be over- 
fed, nor forced into growth, but their con- 
dition of flesh should always be good, and 
as near uniform as possible. Pasturage 
in summer and good winter forage, ure 
sufficient. Consanguinity or near rela- 
tionship in blood between breeding ani- 
mals is no objection, provided the animals 
be free from hereditary ailments or con- 
s onal disease. 
aeasiie taking their ideas from — 
ions concerning the admixture of nearly 
related blood in the human family, have 
to a like practice in the brute 
creation; but long experience and — 
on in breeding from the closest bloo 
| affinities in domestic animals, have — 
the prejudice not only groundless, ca 
shown the practice highly agree 4 
combining the good qualities existing “ 
such animals, and perpetuating them wit 
r certainty than by wide crosses 
f different character, 

Breeding from 
animals is called 
The most noted 


choice 


our 


cows of 


objected 


vati 


greate 
with strange blood o 
even in the same breed. 
close blood relations in 
“breeding in and in.” 
breeders and improvers of cattle in Eng- 
land have bred deeply in and in, and by 
that course the best of all their cattle 
have been produced. The system re- 
quires superior skill and judgment, how- 
ever, and should not be practiced by the 
inexperienced. There are a few general 
and safe rules which, if followed by the 
breeder, will usually prove successful: 
First, never breed from a permanently 
diseased animal, as one afflicted with 
scrofula or any lung disease, or one 
troubled with chronic difficulties, as such 
infirmities may and are likely to be im- 
parted to their offspring; second, always 
breed from the best bull, the most per- 
fect in quality and condition, which your 
circumstances will command; third, keep 
your stock in thrifty growth and good 
flesh, with suitable shelter from the ex- 
treme inclemencies of the weather. 
LEROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kan. 


SELECTING FOUNDATION STOCK 


J. H. Pickrell, secretary American 
Shorthorn Herd Book Association, writes 
as follows to the “Breeders’ Gazette’: 


was first printed in 1822, being the first 
one of any breed of cattle that was is- 
sued since the flood (I do not know about 
herd books before that time). While the 
breed had been established long before 

1822, there had to be a start made with 
short pedigrees, many of the noted bulls 
of that day having but name and number. 
Afterwards the rule was adopted to ad- 
mit pedigrees of cows with four crosses 
of recorded sires and bulls with five. As 
the breed originated in English pedigrees 
that were admitted to the American Herd 
Book that did not trace on side of sire 
and dam to imported animals were 
claimed by a large majority of the breed- 
ers there assembled to be grades, and as 
a consequence the ‘“‘woods”’ question was 
discussed in a lively fashion. After sev- 
eral resolutions had been introduced and 
referred to a committee, it was finally re- 
solved “‘that the ancestry of animals 
should be traced on both sides to imported 
animals, or to those heretofore recorded 
in the American Herd Book, with pedi- 
grees not false or spurious before they 
can be entitled to registry.”” Mr. Alien 
soon afterwards adopted the rule and the 
same was continued when the herd book 
passed into the possession of the present 
association. 

Afterwards the question of admitting 
animals from the English Herd Book 
with short pedigrees was considered and 
it was finally agreed to put English and 
American ‘‘woods” on the same footing, 
so that now pedigrees from the English 
Herd Book are only admitted to the 
American Herd Book when they trace 
back through all their crosses to pedi- 
grees that are recorded, or that were eli- 
gible to have been recorded, in the first 
twenty volumes of the English Herd 
Book, which was published in 1878, there- 
by raising the standard much higher for 
entry for the American Herd Book than 
for the English Herd Book. The Do- 
minion Shorthorn Herd Book, published 
by the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, excluded all “American 
woods” pedigrees from the start. From 
this your correspondent can draw his 
own conclusions about building his herd 
on the foundation he has mentioned. 
This is the pedigree side of it. 

The other side is the individual merit 
of the animal (which he says she pos- 
sesses) and her immediate ancestors. The 
further back they are good the better, 
as peculiarities of grand sires and dams 
frequently crop out many generations 
thereafter. The first cross between a 
pure-bred sire and a scrub always is a 
great individual improvement and is gen- 
erally so the oftener crossed, though the 
second cross sometimes shows more of the 
scrub than the first, but the chances grow 
“beautifully less” as they are continued 
to be crossed with pure-bred sires. 

Breeders have necessarily, when raising 
cattle for a business, to cater more or 
less to the fancy of the public tastes in 
pedigrees, color and the like. So that 
those that are engaged in the business for 
the money that is in it may be excused 
for following fashion to a certain extent, 
rather than letting the fashion follow 
them. Therefore prejudices of customers 
and those who are likely to become such 
have to be considered in pedigrees as well 
as in perfection of form. So after all 
your correspondent will have to choose 
which “horn” he will take. On general 
principles he will likely have more and 
better customers to breed from animals 
whose pedigrees are not objected to by 
those who fancy particular lines of 
breeding, notwithstanding the fact that 
those who follow line breeding without 
regard to the animal will in the end in- 
jure the individual merits of their ani- 
mals. Every little thing that some might 
object to that can be avoided should be 
looked to. Shakespeare says, ‘There is 
nothing in a name,” and that “A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,” 
but naming animals after politicians will 
sometimes turn away customers who be- 
long to the other party. Every man who 
breeds Shorthorns or any other kind of 
stock should have a fixed standard or 
type to go by and breed as near to it as 
possible, but should avoid as many of 
these little objectionable things as possi- 
ble that do not sacrifice principle. 

J. H. PICKRELL, 
Secretary American Shorthorn Herd 
Book, Springfield, Il. 


STOCK NOTES. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE IN 
ENGLAND.—An outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease among the live stock of 





One of your Kansas City readers sub- 
mits the following statement and inquiry, | 
| which you send me for comment and re- 

ply: 
“T own a fine deep red Shorthorn cow, 
large, low-set, a good milker and a good | 
breeder—in fact, nearly an ideal cow. 
One judge told me there are few herds 
that can boast more than two cows as 
good. She is registered, but does not 
trace to an imported cow on the dam’s |} 
side, although she has fourteen crosses 
of bulls tracing to importations. In 
starting a Shorthorn herd for breeding 
purposes would you include her as one of 
the foundation cows?” 

If that cow had exactly 16,384 drops of 
blood in her veins there would be but one 
drop that there might be any question 
about, provided, of course, that her sires 
| were all better bred than she is. As she 
does not trace to a known imported = 





| 


she is an “‘&c,’’ which means you must 
“American woods” for the 
!unknown drop. No one could doubt but 
| she is practically a pure-bred animal 
pane only theoretically not so. I know 
| 

' 


{look in the 


nothing of her sires, the first of which 
would account for one-half of her blood, 
the second for three-fourths, and so on 
till the fourteenth cross was reached. 

In this case it might be fancy vs. com- 
mon sense, but that would depend upon 
the pedigrees of her sires and the individ- 
uality of both sires and dams, as “like 
produces like’’ in form as well as in pedi- 
gree. The fact that she is a recorded cow 
would establish her claim to be a pure- 
bred. 

Perhaps a little history along the line 
of admission to record in the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book might be interest- 
ing to your correspondent. The first na- 
tional assemblage of American Shorthorn 
breeders was at Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 
27, 1872, where an association was formed 
that met from year to year to discuss 
matters of interest to Shorthorn breeders, 
which they did until the present Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Breeders’ Association was 
legally organized in 1882, The American 
Shorthorn Herd Book that was pub- 
lished in 1846, and had then reached Vol. 
XI., had-been owned and edited by Lewis 
F. Allen. He followed the course adopt- 
ed by Coates’ Herd Book (now generally 
known as the English Herd Book) that 





Argentina has caused the English Board 
of Agriculture to prohibit the importation 
}of South American animals into English 
| ports. 

PHOSPHORUS POISONING.—A num- 
ber of deaths among cattle, reported from 
Australia, are due to an unusual cause, 
that of phosphorus poisoning. The phos- 
phorus is used to poison rabbits, and the 
cattle which evidently are not supplied 
with a balanced ration, eat the dead 
rabbits for the sake of the bones. The 
losses have been so large in some districts 
that the farmers are petitioning against 
the use of phosphorus for rabbit poison- 
ing. 

IMPROVING MEXICAN CATTLE.— 
The United States consul at Matamoras, 
Mexico, is authority for statement that 
the importation of many pure-bfed cattle 
from the United States into Mexico is re- 
sulting in a marked improvement in the 
old long-horned, native type. It is the 
prevailing opinion that a cross between 
the pure-blooded cattle of the North and 
the native stock produces a large, heal- 
thy, vigorous offspring, with an unusual- 
ly compact muscular development. 

VALUE OF ALFALFA.—To test the 
fattening properties of alfalfa a meat 
company bought a band of cattle, weigh- 
ed and divided them—one-half of which 
were fed on alfalfa alone. At the end of 
the fattening season it was found that 
the cattle fed on alfalfa weighed 150 
pounds the most, at a cost of $7 a head 
less than those that were stall fed, and 
the meat of the former was pronounced 
superior in quality to that fattened on 
grain.—Farm and Home. 

A writer in the “Mark Lane Express” 
(Eng.) says: “I hear that the Queen’s 
two-year-old bull Royal Duke, which 
won the championship of the Royal Dub- 
lin Show, was during the progress of the 
show sold at the splendid price of $8,500, 
for exportation to the United States, sub- 
ject to the condition that Her Majesty 
would give her consent to this bull being 
parted with. The Queen, however, declined 
to give her consent, so the transaction 
fell through.” Who is. the would-be 
American purchaser of Royal Duke? 

PAUCITY OF BULL CALVES.—The 
Aberdeen “Free Press” says that breed- 
ers in the northeast of Scotland are com- 
plaining of the inordinate number of 
calves that are arriving of the female sex. 





In the Collynie herd, for éxample, eleven 
heifer calves lately arrived in succession, 
and Mr. William Marr’s experience has 
been somewhat similar. The paucity of 
bull calves in such important centers will 
inconvenience many of the breeders who 
depend on the Collynie and Uppermill 
herds to supply them with the best class 
of sires for the improvement of their 
stock. The extraordinary demand for 
Shorthorn bulls for exportation has al- 
ready greatly restricted the selection 
from which home breeders can draw, and 
year by year they find it more difficult to 
get the best class of bulls at prices with- 
in their reach. The small crops of bull 
calves at two of the principal bull-produc- 
ing herds will intensify the scarcity of 
first-class sires which the foreign de- 
mand has created, as well as still further 
enhance the price of animals of the class 
which the Owners of the best herds are 
in need of. 

THE COLIN CAMERON HEREFORD 
SALE.—Mr, Cameron of Lochiel, Arizona, 
held his sale as advertised at Kansas 
City, Mo., May 15. The cattle were in 
good condition and while not as large as 
our native Herefords, they were of good 
quality. The attendance was not large, 
but there were few spectators, those 
present being there to make purchases 
and the sale was a success. The follow- 
ing is a list of the buyers and prices. 
The cattle sold by brand numbers: 

Lot 
No. Purchaser. 
E. McArthur, 


E. McArthur, 


Price. 
Neely- 


Neely- 
1 


0. 
Wm. Netherby, Sartoria, 


14. J. A. Torrey, Embar, Wyo.. 
15. Wm. Netherby 


16. J 

17. Wm. Netherby 1 
157 +4 ea GC. Meshiibehaer, Peoria, 
189 & b. c. Fr. B. Idle, Boicourt, Kan.. 

209 & c. c. Jas, O. Connel, Kiewa, Kan. 
215 & b. c. Le T. Thornton, Kansas 
City, 


J. W. Martin, leten, Mo 
Wm. Netherby 
Cc. C. Maginheimer 
J. W. Martin 
Col. J. A. Torrey 
323 C. C. Maginheimer 
324. C. C. 


325. C. C. Maginheimer.... 
326 & c. c. Col. J. A. Torrey 
co &. aepnbeimer 

334. D. G 


296. 
308. 
311. 


318. 
319. 


349 & c. c. C. C, Tenatideshenee 
. C. C. Maginheimer. 

. C. C, Maginheimer. 

. Col. J. A. Torrey . 
. J. D. 

. C. C. Maginheimer. 
- Wm. Netherby 

~o & Maginheimer.. 
. Col. J. A, Torrey.. 


" > “New England Farmer,” 
403 & c. c. Col. J. A. bc: circ 
Wm. Netherby 

. D. Good 


Li 185 
Dee. 9, 1848. 
++ 235 


410. 
412. 
413. 
14. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418 Wm. Netherby 
419. W. G. Swinney 
433 J. D. 

450. Col. 

465. 

466. 

467. J 

468. 

. Jas. O'Connor 
Loo mm 


. Wm. Netherby 

. Jas. O’Connor 

. Col. J. A. Torrey... 
. C. C. Maginheimer. 
. C. C. Maginheimer 
eT Ae AR 

. Col. J. 

. Col. J. A. Torrey. 


J. A. Torrey.. 
. Maginheimer 


. Col. 


‘WwW. G. Swin 
. W. 8. Grubb, Tidareciine, Mo. 


496. 
. wm. Netherby.. 
. Wm. Netherby.. 
. D. E. McArthur 105 
head brought $12,770; average, $145.11. 
Note.—C. c., cow calf; b. c., bull calf. 


F. B. ALEXANDER, a progressive 
farmer and stockman residing near Buf- 
falo, Dallas County, passed through Ver- 
sailles last Monday en route home from a 
business trip to Cooper County. Mr. Al- 


self and brother, J. M. Alexander, pur- 
chased six fine heifers and a thorough- 
bred Shorthorn bull of W. P. Harned of 
Vermont, Cooper County, for which they 
paid $1,120. The stock was shipped over 
the Missouri Pacific, accompanied by J. 
M., F. B. Alexander driving through to 
meet the consignment at Bolivar. The 
Alexander Bros. are leaving nothing un- 


success but the plaudits of every citizen 
in the section they 
(Mo.) Leader. 


Winston, Mo., held his sale of Shorthorn 


vertised. It was a very successful sale, 
considering the brief notice given of it. 
The following is the list of buyers and 
prices paid: 
No. Buyer. 
1. J. W. Blanchard, Pomona, Kas.. 
. 8. E. Wornal, Kansas City, Mo... 
. Albert Dean, Kansas City, Mo 
™ A Dickson, Holbrook, Kas 
. A. Walters, Holden, Mo. . ee 
. W. J. Armstrong, Burlington, Kas. 
. Louis Hoiken, Carbondale, Kas... : 
. Albert Dean... 130 
. Albert Dean 
. Gifford Bros., “Milford, Kas 
. M. McGrath, Phillipsburg, Kas.... 
- Albert Dean 
. Gifford Bros 
. T. B. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo 
16. E. M. Endsler, Orick, Mo... 
. M. H. yee Seymore, Io 
. M. McGra 
. John froth eras, Leonard, Io... 
21. A. Walters ..... 
. J. C. Gage, Kansas City, 
e * Dewitt, loa Mo 
» Albert Dean.. . 


Price. 
$115 


9% 
185 
190 


Mo 
29. Gifford Bros.. 
30. E. M. Smith, Mapleton, Mo 
The 27 head brought $3,550; 
nearly $131.50 


average, 


erty of the late 


City, Mo., 





to finish. The following is a list of buy- 

ers and a 

No. Buy Price 

1. Col. °° . Casey, chewnee Mound, 
Mo 


. Duncan, Osborn, Mo.. 
Woody, Amboy, Io. 

Clay, Plattsburg, Mo.. 

. 8. W. Nevins, Childs, 

Maxwell, Mexico, Mo 

Wolf & Son, Ottawa, Kas.. 

P. Rigg, Mt. Pleasant, 


McCoulley, Dayton, 
‘Clay, Platts’ 


a 
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Wornel, Mosby, Mo... 
Donohey, Kellogg, Io. 
King, Marshall, Mo....... 


mSpH 


reg 
BREE 
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. Bronaugh, Nashua, M 


BEEBE 
RABERE 


* 


SOnEEREROR 
So 
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& Co. 
8. Donohey 
a Arganbright, Altona, Mo. 
Biggler & Son, Hartwick, 10. 
ue Crowly, Columbus, Kas 
P. McGuire, Chillicothe, Mo.... 
ouis Holthan, Carbondale, Kas... 
uis Holthan, Carbondale, Kas. 
H. Arganbright 
an Bros.... ... 
T. Letton 
. M. Gibson, Wathena, Kas 
M. Allen, Ames, Neb.. 
b. c. Ryan Bro 
T. Dickson, Overbeck, Kas.. 
“ace Gadis, McCune, Kas.. 


tees 


yj 
a 

8 
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why 
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. T. Cla 
’R. Walker, Kansas City, 
mnry Bell, Baldwin, Kas. 


<o 


mae 5! 
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60. Sigmaster & Son, Keota, Io 
. J. M. Turley, Statesbury. 


a Frank Hammond, * endeeets Mo 
& & b. c. H. R. Cla 
59 head brought 8.800; averaging $268.64. 
Note.—C. c., cow calf; b. c., bull calf. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Tuesday, May 22, 

RECEIPTS during the week ane _* 
19 were 8,546 cattle, 39,240 hogs, 10,897 sheep, 
against 5,889 cattle, 40,304 hogs, 9,676 sheep 
the previous week,a decrease of 2,657 cattle 
and 1,064 hogs, and increase of 1,221 sheep. 
As compared with corresponding week a 
year ago, cattle show an increase of 1,300, 
hogs 3,400, sheep 1,100. 

CATTLE—Quality in native division fair 
to good, with none strictly choice or fancy 
on sale. Prices ruled steady to strong un- 
til Friday, when, under favorable advices 
from other points, our market closed 
weak, yet prices were fully as high as at 
the close of last week, with desirable light 
weight cattle selling 5 to 10c per cwt. 
higher. Shipments during week included 
more good butcher heifers, and values on 





| Faney native heifers $4.85 to $5.10, 


exander informed the “Leader” that him- ; 
| Bulls $3 to $3.25, bulk $3.50 to $3.85. Stock- 


done to improve the stock in Dallas and | 
adjoining counties, and not only deserve 


this class fully as high as any time during 
the season. Receipts at Chicago amount- 
ed to 55,700, an increase of 6,000, compared 
with last week, and 10,000 compared with 
a year ago. The four principal points re- 
ceived 115,000, 25,000 more than a year ago, 
23,000 more than two years ago, and the 
largest receipts on record for the third 
week in May. The market at Chicago 


‘closed 10 to 20c per cwt. lower on Friday 


than at high time during the week. 

We quote best shipping and export 
steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. strictly fancy, $5.40 
to $5.65; choice export steers 1,300 to 1,600 
Ibs. $5.20 to $5.45; good shipping and export 
steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $4.90 to $5.20; fair 
to medium shipping steers 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs. 
$4.50 to $4.90. Bulk of native steers aver- 
aging 1,300 lbs. and upward were of good 
quality, and sold at $5.00 to $5.20. Best 


| cattle here this week averaged 1,225 Ibs. 
‘and sold for $5.25. Dressed beef and butch- 


er steers 1,200 to 1,290 Ibs. $4.60 to $5.25, oulk 
$4.80 to $5.00; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs. $4.50 to $4.10, 
bulk $4.65 to $4.95. Steers averaging less 
than 1,100 Ibs. $3.90 to $4.75, bulk $4.35 to 
$4.75. Stockers and feeders fair to choice, 
800 Ibs. and upward, $4.00 to $5.00, bulk $4.50 
to $4.75. Common to choice stockers $3.5U 
to $5.00, bulk $4.00 to $4.50. Stocker heifers, 
full range, $2.75 to $4.40, bulk $3.50 to $4.00. 
this 
class being very scarce. Choice native 
heifers $4.50 to $4.75; good na- 
tive cows and heifers $3.85 to $4.40. Me- 
dium cows $3.15 to $3.75; fair cows $2.75 to 
$3.10. Inferior, light and old canning cows 
$1.75 to $2.75. Bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold $2.85 to $3.50. Bulk of all cows $3.20 to 
$3.80. Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to $6.75, 
bulk $5.50 to $6.25. Heretics and yearlings, 
$2.50 to $4.75, with bulk at $3.25 to $3.75. 


er bulls $3.25 to $3.85, bulk $3.35 to $3.75. 
Milkers and Springers.—Receipts during 
the week have been heavy, and sold in 
full range at $22.00 to $50.00 per cow and 
calf, with bulk at $31.50 to $38.00. The very 
best grades of cows and calves were from 
$2.50 to $4.00 per head lower, while the fair 
to good were $3.50 to $6.00 per head lower. 
Southern Cattle.—Receipts in this divis- 
ion amounted to 177 cars, the largest in 
over a month. The bulk of the beef cattle 


reside.—Versailles close a little stronger than on last week, 


with the exception of the common light 


THE G. W. WOOD SALE.—Mr. Wood, | Weight steers, which figure 10 to 15¢ per 


cewt. lower. 


cattle, at Kansas City, May 18, as ad- | Quality of cattle in the Texas diviricn 


was fair to good. The cows an heifer 
butcher cattle sold at fully steady prices 
as compared with last week. Best steers 


; this week averaged 1,170 Ibs. and sold fer 


$5.25. Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,300 Ib, steers 
$4.90 to $5.15; 1,000 to 1,200 Ibs., $4.50 to $4.90; 
bulk of the light weight cattle $3.85 to 
$4.25, with common light weight grass 
steers $3.50 to $3.75. 

Prices were about steady on Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama cattle. 

HOGS—Monday, liberal run, market 
opened a shade higher, closed firm, bulk 
good hogs selling at $5.20 to $5.30; Tuesday, 
bulk shade higher, closed easy; Wednes- 
day, opened strong to 5e higher, bulk good 
hogs selling at $5.30 to $5.40; Thursday, 
opened slow to 5c lower on best and 5 to 
10c lower on lights; Friday, very heavy 
Tun at four principal points, market 
opened fully 10 to 15e lower; Saturday, 
light run, opened about steady with Fri- 
day’s prices, cloged firm. Range of prices 
as follows: Butchers and packers $5.16 to 





$5.25, Yorkers and shippers $4.90 to $5.10, 

heavy pigs $4.80 to $5.00, light pigs $8.75 to 

| $4.20, rough heavies $4.25 to $4.75. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate. The mar- 


THE ELLERSLIE HERD SALE OF | ket declined 10 to 15¢ per ewt. on best 
SHORTHORNS.—This herd was the prop- 
. J. Wallace of Bunce- 
ton, Mo. The sale came off as advertised, 
at the Stock Yards sale barn, Kansas 
on May 17. The cattle were of 
good quality, but only in good breeding 
flesh. The sale was a good one from start , bucks $3.75 to $4.00; stockers $2.25 to $3.10. 


_— and 15 to 25c per cwt. on common 
grades. More spring lambs arrived ‘than 
| any other week this spring, and all offer- 
ings sold readily. We quote: Best spring 
lambs $7.00 to $7.75; best clipped lambs 36 00 
to $6.12%; best sheep $5.00 to $5.25; best 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 183065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Seoteh and Scotch topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 





Special offering, 30 peas bulls, 20 
Spartan Hero T7382, f lm 
out 0 ; 
Lady by “Gnampion ot of England. Thi: a 


yearling — Godoy ua 
females. The L 
Golden ‘Ts > meee i. 

ik famous. 


is blood made Cruick: 
w. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


the State and 30 pure 
15675 in ‘service, note ing 
26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


PH HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Call on or address. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


> uanee best blood in America and lan 
N.H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 





Located at Hast St. Louis, 


CO. @, KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, Generali Mer. 


L. W. KRAKB, Asst, Jen’l Mngr. 





Beye good nason of Ta _— 


so the 4. nyeaz -old K' 
¢am Kirkievington haps ed 824. 
prices and particulars ad 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


P| 9 months to 2 ee old. Also tt the 
Cup Bearer, - of the celebrated 
—— nm Duke of 


hires for oa for sale beer, e's ane se mil geline Onn io. For 


grand Cruickshank belt Sosa mine. 
ww, Red Maid, a iter of Im; 
Wooddaie 121760, 2 Airdrie Duke ke 0 iiasslbonn 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 
isa Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Algo a tow choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO, 


One 





Cheap, safe and easy to use. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


wom BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years, 
Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Fi. Worth, Sen Francisco. 





by th 
pure Ly tig with individual 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ' 


Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. aenenta 
merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER, | 
aty, 


are et ne pray and 





wp Princes: 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


ya Zoatiing Balle and15 Yearling frogger} all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Ki! 
fi 





8. 
111304, Kirklevington, Du 


them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


neess, an am) 
ke of Hazelhurst llth, 123052 and Woodda: 


ilies, Ane sired by Chief Violet} sth 
ie Victor 128017. Come and see 
ridge, M 


J.F. FINLEY, Brecken oO. 





the human family. 


end fa 


simple, and. 
free on request. 


the kind hekindlion reliable. For pov all druggists, 
full information, Y vi a 


__ YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


g your cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
on cattle and found reliable before a 
phn BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the 


single dose i ut onthe mart. Te ivi 


vaccination 
easy to perform. Specify P. L D. de Co.b, and 
4 TS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 
BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 





Monday, May 21.—CATTLE—Receipts ot! 
cattle liberal, bulk in the quarantine Gi- 
vision, very light run in the native divis- 
ion. The few natives here sold about | 
steady with close of last week, the Texas | 
cattle 5 to 10c lower. Chicago reported 
24,000, and market 10c lower. 
HOGS—Liberal run and unfavorabie ad- 
vices from other points, market opened 5 
to 10c lower than Saturday, Chicago hav- 
ing a very heavy run, 44,000, closing there 
10 to 15e lower. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market 
at last week’s closing prices. 


strong 


WILL TWIN CALVES BREED? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 
some of your readers inform me if twin 
heifers will breed? I have a pair of twin 
calves that I want to raise if they will 
breed. PETER E. LAVELLE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Among cattle where twins calves are 
produced, one a male and the other a fe- 
male, the latter called a free-martin, is, 
as a rule, barren. When the twins are of 
the same sex they will be breed as freely 
as will calves born singly. 


Ceterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 


FOOT FISTULA.—I have a 3-year-old 
heifer which had a calf some three weeks 
ago. She did not clean herself, but seems 
about all right in that respect now; but 
in a week after calving she became lame 
in one hind foot. Soon I noticed a sore on 
pastern, just above the heel of foot. It 
has been spreading; is now large as the 
palm of the hand and seems to be break- 
ing out in the front of the ankle. She is 
not much lame, nor is the limb much 
swollen. She eats well, is thin in flesh 
and has been all winter or since I bought 
her this spring. FARMER. 

Barry Co., Mo. 

From your history it seems that a fistu- 
la has formed in the foot. Pare away all 
the ioose and detached hoof and when 
this is thoroughly done soak a piece of 
cotton batting in a ten per cent watery 
Solution of carbolic acid; apply the cot- 
ton’all over the sore place, holding in po- 
sition with a good strong bandage. Re- 
peat this dressing until the sore is com- 
pletely healed. Your family physician 
could remove the fungous growth in the 
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x 13, Melville, nilnois, (near 8t. Louis). 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 floretona bulls, istered. A few choice heifers. 
Write ee MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, 


_Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR 
4 of sian Sharon, nye — 








By Baron Cham; : Champion 122702. 
Gal anew "s family, at a bargain if 
POW ROS., LEE's SUMMIT, Mo. 





20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFE 
For Sale. They were sired the n> Satnows hed 
Butterty “0970s, Grand Victor mard 135844, and 


bull, Duke 
last pure Crateks: ‘shanks & ~~ laser. First, and 
For p riges, oto. ad 8, others reds. Good individuals. 


ress 
H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO, 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
inte tvanding pehas. 


el Bulls 


Of the richest blood lines and most excellent quali- 
ty, 12 to 18 ths ol 
Royal Erie dam by Base nkees Se Ft, Sg 
N. @. DAUGHMER & SON, 
Douglas. Kaox Co., Illinois 


. H. W. KERR, 


Red Polied i Cattle. 

















D.: hort tonett, Mo. breeder of Jacks 
# ShorthornCattle, Registered Poland-China 

P. Chickens and Bronte Testers heen ee 
son. Young stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Horseman. 


at a much greater age than the phenom- 
enal young horses. If these facts are so 
apparent in the handling of trotting 
horses, the same must hold good in the 








“Spirit of the West” comes out this 
week enlarged and improved. It has been 
, good horse paper in the past, and will 
be a better one in the future. We wish it 
ibundant success, 


The following are the horses that have 
been entered in the $20,000 stake offered 
for trotting stallions by the New Eng- 
land Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asocia- 
tion to be decided at Readville next Sep- 
tember: Peter the Great, 2:07%; Cres- 
ceus, 2:07%4; Grattan Boy, 2:08; Lord Vin- 
cent, 2:08%; Monterey, 2:09%; Pilatus, 
2:091%4; Leeeco, 2:09%; Charley Herr, 2:10; 
Benton M., 2:10; Idolita, 2:12; Poindexter. 


A press dispatch from Fort Worth, Tex., 
May 20th, says that representatives of the 
British Government have made the last 
shipment of 500 mules to South Africa. 
The mules were shipped to New Orleans 
and will be transported from there to 
Cape Town, With to-day’s shipment the 
number of mules purchased by the Brit- 
ish Government in Texas has reached 28,- 
000, distributing, therefore, in the State in 
the neighborhood of $1,500,000. 


The St. Joseph Trotting meeting takes | 
place July 3 to 6 and is well worth the at- } 
tention of horsemen. Trotters and pacers 
are each given six classes, the purses | 
being $300. Entries close June 18, Several | 
running races will also take place, among 
them the St. Joseph Derby, purse $300, to 
be decided July 4. Palmer L. Clark will 
manage the meeting, and that means suc- 





cess. 


The Pekin, Ill., Trotting Association 
makes its announcement in the business 
department on this page of its coming 
meeting July 3, 4, 5 and 6. Five hundred 
dollars are offered for 2:40, 2:30, 2:23, 2:18, 
2:14 and 2:10 trotters, and $500 for 2:40, 2:25, 
2:19, 2:15, 2:11 and free-for-all pacers. Here 
is a good opportunity to make entries and 
test the megits of your horses. Pekin is 
very accessible either by the Illinois river 
or by more .than half a dozen railroads 
from different directions. By reading the 
announcement one will see that they will 
find at Pekin new stalls, good water, good 
track and everything needed by good 
horsemen, By all means make entries. 
Blanks, circulars and full particulars will 
be given if you will write to Geo. W. 
Lyon, Secretary, Pekin, Ill. 


Entries at the proper time to trotting 
meetings should not be neglected, En- 
tries to the Terre Haute meeting close 
June 4th and the programme for the 
meeting is a taking one. Read it care- 
fully. The St. Joseph meeting closes its 
entries June 18th. Horsemen in the west- 
ern part of the state should not overlook 
this meeting. The Pekin, IIL, trotting 
meeting closes its entries June 18. This 
promises to he a,good meeting. Pekin can 
be easily reached by Illinois river and 
half a dozen railroads. It has been twen- 
ty years since there was a trotting meet- 
ing there, but a new track, new stalls 
and new management will make it popu- 
lar. Moberly, that has a splendid mile 
track and beautiful grounds, will close its 
entries June Ist, and so will entries close 
at Columbia, Mo., June Ist. Get aboard 
before the train leaves. 


Moberly and Columbia, Mo., have come 
before the public in a most liberal man- 
ner for their July 25 to 28 and July 31 to 
August 3 meetings. They offer stakes of 
$500 to $1,000 each, eleven for each meet- 
ing, to which entries will close June 1. In 
order to protect nominators the associa- 
tions guarantee a purse of $600 to take the 
place of certain classes if they fail to fill. 
Talk like that is business and should be 
entirely satisfactory to every campaigner. 
Moberly and Columbia are but a two- 
hours’ run, by rail, apart, and from Co- 
lumbia to the opening meeting of the M., 
K. & T. Circuit is but a three hours’ run. 
It is needless to state that the manage- 
ment at both points is in good hands and 
that horsemen will be given the sort of 
treatment that pleases them. The classes 
selected for the coming meeting should 
be found acceptable to every campaigning 
stable and there is nothing to be said 
against the purses or the governing con- 
ditions. Read the advertisement careful- 
ly, note what is offered, give the matter 
of short ship ts ideration and be- 
gin to make preparations to go to the 
meetings. Entry blanks may be secured 
by addressing the secretaries, J. R. Low- 
ell, Moberly, Mo., N. D. Robnett, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 





A few years ago early development had 
become almost a craze among trotting 
horsemen, The programmes of the vari- 
ous breeders’ meetings contained an- 
nouncements of races for yearlings—half 
mile heats—two-year-olds and three-year- 
olds, and the classes would fill, says an 
exchange. Two-year-olds and even year- 
lings were achieving tasks that eclipsed 
those their grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers when fully matured were asked to 
perform. Promising y ters were 
forced from the earliest possible moment. 
Unfortunately, in many instances the 
forcing process resulted oftener in disas- 
ter than success, and fn the long run it 
can not be said to have been highly suc- 
cessful. Handlers of trotting horses 
learned by experience that early develop- 
ment was generally followed by early 
breaking down, and a fact known to 
horsemen is that our fastest trotters that 
have made their best records at a mature 
age have been able to stand the strain of 
the hard work they are called upon to do 








_ 1 eT a 
Horse Owners! Use 


| double-gaited horses, and the first horse 


of the heavier breeds of 
horses. Early development is well enough 
if moderation is used. 


Color in coach horses is a most essen- 
tial qualification. Where al! other things 
are equal, the horse with the richest hue, 
whether it be a bay, brown, chestnut or 
otherwise, will sell for a consideration of 
$50 to $200, maybe more than his less fort- 
unate brother. The explanation is easy. 
Take a gelding for instance with fault- 
less conformation, 16 hands high, finely 
made in every particular and with high 
action, pure-gaited and with some speed, 
and let him be possessed of a white-gray 
coat or a soft, light bay, or let him have 
a superfluity of white markings on his 
legs or nose, and he is in a measure cut- 
classed. He does not fill the require- 
ments of his position. Coach horses are 
intended for things of beauty and a bad 
color is unpardonable against such a 
realization. The old saying about fine 
feathers making fine birds is very perti- 
nent in this case. Seal brown, dark blood 
bay, deep red chestnut and roan are the 
most desirable colors according to the 
market idea. Black is too funeral to suit 
the popular taste for pleasure driving, 
although nothing is prettier than a rich, 
satiny coat of ebony. There was quite a}, 
craze for strawberry roan a year or two 
ago, because it was rare and more so in 
high-class horses, but what hctby has 
passed the radical stage and now seal- 
brown with tan nose is most generally re- 
ferred to as “the color that horse guds 
dream of.” 


L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The “Horse 
Review” gives a very interesting table of 
what purports to be a complete list of 


I think of is omitted. Frank Ervin took 
a three-year-old record of 2:29%4, and could 
have trotted in 2:20. He was just given a 
standard mark to help his sire, Goodwood 
4106, and was then put to pacing. At the 
latter gait he took a record of 2:13%, and 
has 43 winning heats to his credit. This 
fellow was raced as a yearling, and as 
the boys say, “was a sure enough trot- 
ter.” A half sister at the same age that 
was as fast or faster was accidentally 
killed without taking a standard record. 
The change in the market requiring a 
larger and better styled horse to fill its 
requirements will attract attention to 
such sires as Goodwood 4106. Goodwood 
2223 was sired by Woodford Mambrino, 
out of Jessie, by Edwin Forrest 49, second 
dam Kitty Kirkman, by Canada Chief. 
Kitty Kirkman was the dam of Gretchen, 
by Mambrino Pilot, that was the dam of 
Romero, Del Sur and Inca. Inca was 
sired by Woodford Mambrino and is now 
the sire of eight trotters, the fastest of 
which is Incas 6046, 2:14%. Both he and 
his sire are or were owned at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The dam of Goodwood 4106 
was Kitty MorrilJ, by Young Morrill, out 
of Lady Kittridge, by Neaves’ C. M. Clay. 
She is the dam of Claire, 2:31; dam of 
Faustus, 2:23%4; Drum Major, 2:21; Faust, 
2:18%; Plaza, 2:22%. Claire was by Bayard 
53, son of Pilot, Jr. 

Dr. Fenton of Peirce City, Mo., has 
twice bred Betsy S8., sister to Raven 
Sprague, 2:19%, and now has a yearling 
filly that is nicely broken to drive and is 
‘a very "promising trotters »She-is again 
due to foal about’ June Ist. Frank Ervin 
will be a factor in 2:30 class in 1900. I saw 
him march through the stretch at better 
than a fifteen gait over a month ago, and 
no one would dream, to see him trot, that 
he had ever been campaigned as a pacer. 
Raven Sprague was out of Betsy King, 
by Menelaus, Jr., and is credited with 31 
winning heats in standard time. As will 
be noted in the case of Kitty Kirkman 
and Lady Kittridge, the daughters have 
made-greater brood mares than they were 
themselves. The Burch mare was a great 
brood mare, and her daughter, Rosalind, 
was a greater one, and her other daugh- 
ter, Blandina, by Mambrino Chief, was 
greater than she, but look what a dam 
her granddaughter is, now the dam of 
Diabilo, 2:09%; Ed Lafferty, 2:16%; Elf, 
2:22%, (p. 2:12%), and she is now but 16 
years of age. John Grant of Kansas City 
sold a sister to Betsy 8. for $1,200—both 
should prove greater brood mares than 
their mother, Betsy King. 

W. B. Reeves has bred Nellie Hancock 
by Gen. Hancock, dam Nellie Hanson, by 
Blue Bull 75, to Preceptor, son of Nut- 
wood. When Preceptor came to Jasper 
Co., Mo., he had not more than one in the 
list, and I think not even one, but up on 
Prince Edward Island they began to drop 
in until five are added to his list there. 
Nutgregor, 2:17%, is the only Missouri 
bred colt that has taken a standard rec- 
ord, but how could he help it. His first, 
second and third dams are producers, and 
his sire is one of the very best bred sons 
of Nutwood. Dr. H. V. Worley years ago 
bought a black mare by a Morgan horse 
that sold at Mound City, Ill., for $1,000. 
She had some speed. Goodwood 2223 was 
at Rich Hill, and I took her up. 

The day we bred her I drove her by the 
side of one of his fillies a mile in 2:52. She 
foaled to Goodwood a bay filly that he 
used in his practice several years, and 
bred her to Joe Whitson, brother to 
Aimee, 2:30, by Bayard. In turn he bred 
this Joe Whitson mare <o Victor Ene, that 
was sired by a brother to King of Belair, 
2:24, sire of Indiana, 2:06, and Dan T., 
2:064%, and others, and again got a bay 
filly that is one of a pair that he has been 
using in his practice. The other is by 
Lou Seal, 2:18, son of Seal Skin Wilkes, 
dam by Silver Tail, son of Legal Tender, 
second dam by Fortunatus. These two 
mares he has decided to give a rest, and 
he has sent them over to breed to Kanka- 
kee, another grandson of Woodford Mam- 
brino, that will soon be making speed his- 
tory in Missouri. 

“Algernon,” is the way a gentleman 
from Canton, N. Y., signs himself at the 
close of a six-column article in the 
“American Horse Breeder,” in which he 
clearly shows he does not study the rec- 
ords with any profit to himself, so far as 
gathering valuable knowledge is con- 
cerned. Three columns is given to show- 
ing that Mambrino Patchen was a greater 
sire than Blue Bull, without going into 
the merits of the case at all. Blue Bull 
has been dead five years longer than 
Mambrino Patchen, yet they stand as fol- 
lows: 

Blue Bull performers, 60 sons, 46 with 
% daughters, 96 with 149 sons and daugh- 
Pters*269. Total, 329. 

Mambrino Patchen 2, 53 sons % daugh- 
ters %, 140 sons and daughters 308. Total, 
333. 
Mambrino Patchen having a lead of 
tour, and Blue Bull gaining on him about 





RED CHUTE, 2:24, OWNED BY W. W.ESTILL, Elmwood Farm, Lexington, Ky. 








RED CHUTE, 2:24. 


The above is a photographic picture of 
the grandly bred stallion Red Chute, 2:24. 
One rarely sees such a combination of 
power and elegance as are exhibited in 
this horse. There is not a weak spot in 
him. See what wonderfully strong legs 
and what massive quarters he possesses. 
Everything in his appearance indicates 
vitality, strength, power. Taken by the 
artist while standing still he does not 


show his splendid action, nor his fine | 
style. He has a magnificent tail which he 
carries out in true waterfall fashion, 


which greatly improves his appearance 
and commands admiration from those 
who see him. While bred in the most ul- | 
tra-fashionable trotting lines, he is a 


magnificent specimen of the coach type, 
and his get from the right kind of mares 
ought to be pre-eminent either as trotters 
or coachers. That he ought to produce 
speed is evident from the fact that his 
great sire, Guy Wilkes, 2:15, is the sire of 


55 trotters and six pacers in the list, in- 
cluding such performers as Fred Kohl, 
2:07%; Hulda, 2:0814; Lesa Wilkes, 2:09; 
Muta Wilkes, 2:11; Hazel Wilkes, 2:11%; 


Mary Best, 2:124%; Venita Wilkes, 2:13, and 
scores of others of great speed. 

Then how is it with his dam? The 
greatest of all of the sons of George 
Wilkes is Baron Wilkes, 2:18, and he is 
the sire of Baroness, the dam of Red 
Chute. Baron Wilkes is the sire of 67 
trotters and 17 pacers in the list, many of 


them of great speed. The second dam of 





Red Chute is by Happy Medium, the sire 
of 88 trotters and 6 pacers in the list, and 
one of our most prepotent sires. The third 
dam was by American Star, the sire of the 
dam of Dexter and of so many other great 
trotters well known to the public. 

With an inheritance like this and pos- 
sessing himself the finest trotting action, 
he ought, with age, to stand at the very 
head of trotting sires. He is owned by a 
good horseman and a most accomplished 
breeder, who will give him the proper ad- 
vantages to show what so well bred a 
trotting stallion, and so fine an individual, 
can accomplish in perpetuating his blood. 
| Guy Wilkes, the sire of Red Chute, is full 
brother to William L., the sire of Axtell, 
2:13, as a three-year-old, that sold for 
$105,000. 











his scalp with that of Iconoclast, who has 
just discovered that he is not half so 
much of an Iconoclast as are the records 
when ranged against the popular mis- 
takes of those who dream that everything 
great in the light harness line came from 
George Wilkes. 

Not long ago I was looking at a nice 
and fast son of a horse by the Palo Alto 
(Idol) Electioneer. This colt was grand 
in conformation, perfect in motion, and 
would add value to any stock farm as a 
sire, only that his mother, a daughter of 
the great Wilkes sire, Wm. L., was sight- 
less. How long will the breeders of the 
country take the chances of meeting such 
a discouraging trial in breeding. The 
mare appeared to have good eyes when 
purchased. She had been treated lke 
other brood mares on the farm. There 
was no known cause for the trouble, but 
it has come many times in the past from 
this Wilkes-Mambrino Patchen cross and 
it will discourage many a hopeful breeder 
in the future. 

We must do as Kentucky is doing, sell 
off those that are afflicted or are liable to 
be victims and choose from those which 
have developed no such weakness, It is 
stronger than any speed inheritance, al- 
though they may go together. 

Iconoclast a short time ago sounded a 
note of warning against dlindness, al- 
though only a year or two ago he at- 
tempted to prove that the blind mare Jes- 
sie Pepper was the greatest daughter of 
Mambrino Chief. I was sitting in a busi- 
ness house at Carthage, Mo., a short 
time ago when a handsome team drove 
by. Some one spoke and said that one 
on this side is a half brother to Axtell. 
He is by Wm. L., and its too bad that he 
is blind. These things may be concealed 
in selling, and yet scarcely a breeder in 
the country that has not for years known 
that Wilkes Boy and Simmons were blind, 
and yet they go on buying and selling 
stallions and mares from them for breed- 
ing purposes. It is only a short time since 
Beulah, the blind dam of Beuzetta, sold 
for over $2,000. I believe it Is wrong to 
perpetuate breeding stock from such par- 
entage. It is claimed that they used to 
say in Kentucky, “Breed to Lexington 
and get a blind colt, breed to anything 
else and get beaten.”” Because buyers all 
over the country have bought and been 
financially injured by buying sons and 
daughters of blind horses Kentucky has 
bred and sold them. 

If we did not have just as good, or bet- 
ter, breeding stock without this weak- 
ness, it might be safe to follow the Lex- 
ington plan, and chance getting a colt 
that could see, but we have just as good 
and better. Will we stand in our own 
light and take these desperate chances, 
or will we use the blood of stallions that 
seem not to have inherited the weakness. 
It is for you to choose, and the dancers 
must pay the fiddler. 


THE HORSE AGAIN, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is a lit- 
tle late to speak of an artic contributed 
by me some time ago in regard to draft 
horse breeding. I did not intend to tramp 
on the toes of any one, but was sharply 
criticised by Ozark, and in r« plying to his 
article I found that I was like the man 
who climbed over the fence to separate a 
man and wife who were fighting. They 
both turned on the intruder and gave 
him a lively warming up for interfering 
with their affairs. Mr. Clement had also 


party, but in one of his articles he 
claimed that my ammunition was wasted 
in defending the draft horse, as the people 
of Missouri had tried them and they were 
failures, 

The RURAL WORLD is not confined to 
Southern Missouri nor to Iowa, but has 
readers in every state in the Union, and 
if the people of the entire country were 
consulted you would find ninety-nine out 
of every hundred looking for good draft 
Stallions to breed to, though many people 
will raise pacers and trotters and make 
money out of them, and I would do the 
Same thing if I could see money in the 
business, yet they are not as profitable as 
the commonest plug horse on the farm 
that will do the labor on the farm. 
Horses 


that are trained to go faster 
than a four-minute gait are going faster 
than you are allowed to drive in any city, 
faster than any doctor ever wants to 


drive, faster than any man wants for a 
saddler, faster than any one would allow 
his good vehicles to go over the rough 


roads, and, in reality, faster than would 
be profitable to an army for cavalry or 
artillery only in case of a retreat, where 


a faster gait might be appreciated by the 
riders, 

Let it be understood that I am not wag- 
ing any war on the trotting horse, but 
when. they are first in the minds of some 
writers of the RURAL WORLD and all 
other farm papers, they fill the same 
place, in my estimation, so far as actual 
good for the country 


raising boys for prize fighters, bulls for 
bull fights, and game cocks to _ kill 
each other. There has never been such a 


demand for horses in the past as there is 
to-day, and what kind are they seeking, 
the larger the better. 

I read quite a number of papers and find 
most of them proclaiming the same_doc- 
trine in regard to th 
keep on the farm. While the pacer and 
trotter and the race horse are only kept 
for the amusement of the people, as none 


will deny, the draft horse or draft team 
would be just as great drawing cards if 
our agricultural societies would give pre- 
miums for the best pulling teams of cer- 


nessed teams enter the 


reccived some punishment from the same |! 
' 


is concerned, as | 


kind of stock to | 


a nicer sight than those large, nicely har- | 
ring to try their 
power against others of equal size, where 


tain or same weight, and what would be | 
| 


there could be no jockeying in starting 
and crowding each other out. My obser- 
vation for the past fifty years has taught 
me that the fast horse business has 
caused more disputes, more fights, more 
gambling, than any other business con- 
fined to as few days of meeting together 
by those directly interested in the busi- 
ness. 

Now, a few words in regard to the 
friend from Oklahoma who wished to act 
as moderator between Ozark and myself, 
He said he hoped we would not call him 
any hard names. I have no hard names 
for any writer. They should not be ai- 
lowed to go into print, and I think very 
little of the man who will try to use the 
columns of any paper to slur those who 


do not see things just as he does. Con- 
tributors to farm papers should give their 
experience in a plain way, and if it is 
worth considering use it, if not do not 
abuse the writer through the paper in a 


way that you would not do face to face 
with the person himself. You are not 
only imposing on the editor, but all of the 
readers of his paper by filling the paper 
with abusive reading not appreciated by 
any class of people. Yours for the future 
good of the RURAL WORLD and its 
many readers, JOHN H. CURL, 

Bloomfield, lowa, 

SADDLE HORSE BREEDERS’ 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Ameri- 
can Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association 
will award a cup, to be known as ‘‘Amer- 
ican Saddle Horse Breeders’ Cup,” at the 
Missouri fair or show which will make 
the best bid. 

The award to be for colts and fillies un- 
der two years old, to be shown to bridle 


CUP. 





and judged for conformation and quality. 
; Cup to first, and added money, 50 per cent 
/to first, 30 per cent to second and 20 per 
| cent to third. Propositions from fair 
| companies or show associations to be in 
| hands of secretary by June 15th, 1900, 
| when they will be submitted to the exec- 
|utive committee for decision. 
Louisville, Ky. I. B. NALL, Sec’y. 


PEKIN TROTTING ASSOCIATION 


JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 


2:40 class, trotting ...............cs.0 $500 | 2:40 class, pacing .. $00) 
Se, gsi tttnaananeetenpnmnas : $00 | 2:25 * x 0) 
3:18 te TAAA TA SH RR Cente neeees - 00) 2:19 , . AW 
oo ; ooce -sesecieinnaaial 600 | 2:15 ; 500 
S10 ° ceeegeercopececocces $00) 2:11 “ es 40 
eee nnn tsteseee ces eneenennee 300| Free-for-all* .... 00 


while ED NDETIONS ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY JUNE 18.—Entrance fee 5 per cent, of purse 
as should accompany the entry, and 6 per cent, additional from money winners Money divided 
25, 15 anc 10 per cent, All races in harness, mile heats, 3-in-5, gove:ned by the rules of the American 
Trotting Association. No horse to receive more than one money in same race. Distance 100 to 1M yards 
Five to enter, three to stait. Usual weather clause. Right reserved to deciare off any unfinished race 
Or races that may not be called by 4 o'clock P. M., on last day of meeting. Nominators can name two 
horses from same stable and start one, and will be held but forone entry. They can also name one 
horse in two races and be liable only for one entry unless starting in both. Program will be arranged 
80 you Can start in two races if you wish. talls free to entered horses. We have a good mile track 
stalls new and ample in size, abundance of good water. Seven railroads, facilities first class run to 
track gate. live town of 15000 people, only 10 miles from Peoria, whose meeting follows ours. for infor 
mation and entry blanks apply to GEO. W. LYON, Sec’y, Pekin. Ills. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Race Meeting, July3,4 , 536,1900 


All purses paid in cash from the stand as soon as the judges announce their decision 
PROGRAM. 












; 3:60 Trotting Purse, Pp EE | 7. 2:25 Pacing Purse #300 00 
; Trotting Purse... 300 00 | 8. 2:21 Pacing Purse 00 00 
3. 9 Trotting Purse ona . 8000) 9 2:16 Pacing Purse wo 00 
4. 2 uu Trotting TREE. .ccces cesses seeeee 800 00/10. 2:12 Pacing Purse ww 00 
5. 2:11 Trotting Purse . -seeeees 800 00/11. 2:08 Pacing Purse wO 00 
6. Free-For-All.............. srcecseseeceeees 500 00/12. Free-For-All 00 00 
CONDITIONS—Entries close Monday, June 18th. Entrance 5 per cent. and 5 per cent, additiona 
from money winners. Money divided 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. No hurse to receive more than first 


money. Harness races, mile heats; best three in five Distance 100 yards. Kaces not filling satisfac 
tortly to be declared off. but entries therein can be transferred to any other eligible class at the o 


of the party making the entry. Order of races announced in the official entry list, Except as specified 
American Association rules to govern tmarness races. 

RUNNING RACES ST. JOSEPH DERBY, JULY ith. PURSE $300.00. Distance 1 mile, weight 
for age less 1U pounds. Five per cent. to enter. 5 per cent. additional from muoney winners Entries 
close Monday, June 18th. Entries rejected unless Three or more over- 





b f 
night closing running races for purses of from 850 to §100 will be given each day 
ers of horses on the ground. Professional starter. 
Free stalls. PALMER L. CLARK, Ass't See y 

The St. Joseph Mo Summer Race Meeting wil! be given July 4d. 4th, 5th and 6th on the new grounds 
at besutiful Lake Contrary. With an inexhaurtible supply of good water from the city water works 
tay to all parts of the resort. an abundance of fresh grass, ample natural shade. a first class track 

ept in racing condition at all times, new stalls, grand stands, hotel, boarding houses electric lights 
and shipping facilities on the grounds. A double track electric car service from the busine-s center and 
all depots into the park without change from 6 in the morning until 11:30 Pp. m., and a management 
anxious to please, a popular training and racing plant is bound tofollow, Small purses are offered for 
the opening meeting the aim being to attract only horsemen of this section, to introduce the new 


Distance to sult own- 
Competent judges and timers. Official pools 





grounds to the home people, and to advertise the “Old Fash d Fair," Sep 3d to 8th, for which 
& more extended program and |iberal premium list will be offered. Under the circumstances horsemen 
will have a chance to earn 4 little money while testing their horses for the richer events later in the 


campaign without the danger of meeting large fields in fast time and hard split heat races 


Terre Haute Trotting Asso’n. 


The Following Classes to be Decided at 


JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 AND 6. 

Class, Trotting. malls .8 500 CONDITIONS—All the above are 

Clang, Trotting, S00 regular class races. Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. Entrance fee five 









, Trotting 





BRESERE 
Q 
4 


BS 0S BO 8S 2D BG BODO RODD 


,000 
5 ss ‘000 
fase, Trotting... 00) 2 per cent. with five per cent addition- 
c soo §al from winners. Customary division 
1° ' sof money, viz. 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
:11 Class, Pac ‘. 1000 ©¢ cent. Five to enter and three to start. 
UEP SEED, UUM sc cccne cacccccccce eoceces 1,000 





For all Particulars, Entry Blanks, 
etc., address 
CHAS, R. DUFFIN, See’y, Terre Haute, Ind. 
LI , . 
LEASE REMEMBER, [iMFSTONE, VALLEY FARM, 2 miles 


of Sedalia, Pettis County, Mo,, is the home of some of the best Stallions and Jacks 
in Mo, Write for breeding folder of 1900. ., M, Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo, 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brother to Solon Brandt 2:13 3-4. 


Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 2:08, Solon Brindt 2:18 3-4 at 4 four years old, 
and Palmyra Boy 2:07 1-2, paces ut — old. ist dam Zilcadia, dam of Solon Brandt 
2:18 8-4 at 4 years; 24 dam Delores by General Knox 140; 84 dam Anita by Jay Gould 2:20; 
4th dam Tida by Ethan Allen 2:25 1-2; 5th dam, dam of Sablondia 2.34 1-2, by Abdallah 1. 
CHRIST GRATTAN is bay, 16 hands high, weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 

better way of going than any of the Grattan family. Owing to an 
accident when a colt has never been raced yet, but has wonderful speed: His breeding 
shows him to be one of the best bred stallions iu the land, having been sired by the best 
son of the Great Wilkes Bov 2:24, and out of Zileadia, that carries more of the good old 


Entries to all Classes Close Monday, June 4. 


W. P. IJAMS, Pres, 




























Morgan blood than can be found in any other mare, and her second, third, fourth and 
fifth dams are of the choivest breeding. 
Christ Grattan will make the season of 1900 at Montgomery Uity, Mo., at $25.00 to in- 
sure a living foal. Address, 
Ss. S. BRANDT, Montgomery City, Mo. 
° Look at that Leg! 
e THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 
foney Fetuntedy aise Fistula, Poll evil 
u vi 
pee: Ay eo 
le bone, Cur’ plin 8, 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. Saddle sores, Sprains or Swellings. $1.00 per 
bottle by mail. Send for 44-page pamphlet 
ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:16, telling the whole thing, also pumerous 
Ge dam oF by fig ey Fayette Rus- a) HAMER, V rT 
sell, the sire o . Lock 2:12\. 4 mont, . 
2d dam Odd Stocking, 2:45, by Happy v2 y Vereen, 
fiedizm 400, the dam o: Happy Russel! 7:21, 
oniface 2:29, etc, 
8d dam, County House Mare by American 
Star 14, = - ot mente ayy ane the dam 
of Susie, the dam of DeBarry 7 Bia) 
RED CHUTE isa fine look Kips SD Can we Save 


ing bay stallion = "= 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but| QM ARAyY von mente. 





bas a record of 2:24, and has shown a wuch 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

RED CHU will stand at the Bimwood 


one 
fly net oF saduie! 


Can we really doit! We yes. Can we prevelt without cost te 
yout Wecan. How! We ship yous saddle, or vehicle, 
without you Gey | a single cent, and let you look {it over at your 
freight house and if you don’t find we have given you the biggest 

or 


turn the to us at our ex- 


‘arm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address pense, 

W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. | pti et ea tine at 


tons. ou * wagons eart 
saddles ever shown in one book. It's free. 








he 
Marvin Sailth Co. 65-89 N. detfersob St. U-T0, Chicago, lll 


VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 
Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 


SILVER SIMMONS 2:16, a prize winner 
and a race horse at head of stud, with Egolyte 
20215 by the mighty Onward; ist dam a per- 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5872, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times last year and never be 

hind the money, No marks. Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 





shape. Mares in foal, Catalogs ready in a few 
days, giving full particulars, Address. 
H. C. TAYLOR, 


former and producer; dam in the great brood 
mare list; as 24 stallion on the farm. The best 
bred 53-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in the stud if not sold. Larender Dorrit, 





yy 





bred by Col. W. A. Harris, Linwood, Kas , at head 
of cattle herd. Young stock, both horses and cattie 
forsale. Write for extended pedigree and catalog 
and state what you want. 

E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


Koping, Saline Co., Mo, 








HANDY HAME FASTENER 
Z 





Best and most convenient fastener ever made. Sells 
at sight. SEND Meee ‘or jal Offer 
ER CO,, QUINCY, ILL, 


GARDEN HOSE 
at 5c Per Foot 








HE H. M. SE 
Zs — We bought at Sale 75,000f6. 
Brand new. \ inch sotest 
: f P th couplings 
KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. ey poy M4 75 4 
635 Knower St., Toledo, O., Feb. 1, 1899. OUR PRICES 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. GUC HALF OF OTHERS. 


House Wrecking Co. 
Dear Sirs: Your Kendall's Spayin Cure Oyen sean & Iron Se, 
is the best on the market, for I have cured Ganca60, 
a Bone Spavin half as large as a hen's 


egg on my horse. And besides I have 








cured three cases of Splint. Yours re- 
spectfully, JOHN G. GREENLESE. 




















YOUR HORSE LAME? 


That’s bad. Lame horses are unprofitable either 
for use oF sale. Don’t have a lame horse, 
Cure 
’$ 


him with 
a KEMDALUS SPAVIN CURE... 





Curbs, ete., and all forms 














2) annually. It may be necessary to hang 


STAKE 















J. R. LOWELL, Secretary, Moberly, Mo. 


Moberly * Columbia, Mo., Fai 


Moberly, July 24th to 28th, «vncwusive.) 
Columbia, July 3ist to August 3d, «nciusive,) 





RACES. 








BRO. 1. 2:245 TrOG. 26.06 ccccsecceees o cbvb Maka hesnan nee ee 
No. 2.—2:27 Pace.. tere fy 
Bn 17 BOs es ans ce cecccens cocconense 500 00 
No. 5.—Three-Year-Old Trot.. 500 00 
No. 6.—2:15 Pace........... 500 00 
No. 7—2:20 Trot...........-> 500 00 
No. 9—Three- Year-Old Pace.....s--..¢.0s-+++2+++--- 500 00 
No. 10—2:20 Pace........c..ccceceeeeces Vive state « 500 00 
No. 11—2:35 Trot...... .. 500 00 
No. 12—2:35 Pace..... i. .-- 1000 00 
Be, BO Bz25 THe... ccc cc cnc cvcecccdies isinbes ovswes B00. 


CONDITIONS. 


Daily program will be so arranged that horses can start twice during the week. 
Old rule will govern distance flag. rd made on day entries close, no bar. 


$1,000 STAKES. 


Nomination in these stakes close June Ist, at which time 2 tis cent or §20 must accompany nomina- 
tion. July Ist horse must be named, and balance of entry fee $15 be » Owners and horses are only 
held for money paid in these, the 45 trot and 35 pace. Should either of these stakes fail to fill, we will 
GUARANTEE 800 purses for them, thus assuring you a race, Nominations will be dropped when :nomi- 
nator failto make payments. 


“ees 2 een 

All other stakes close June Ist at which time 2 per cent or $10 must accompany entry, and 3 per cent 
or $15 be paid evening before 3 

This association will endeavor to provide suitable purse for any $500 stake not filling. 

Five per cent deducted from winners in all races. 

Beginning at Moberly, Mo., July 24, you can have ten straight weeks of racing, Moberly, Columbia, 
Holden, mee Hi ll, Harrisonville and Springfield, Mo., thence to Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Perry and 
NewKirk, Okla. 


N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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UNCLE DAN’S PHILOSOPHY. charges were made of solid shot from one | while they are young, when grown they POULTRY. 
o | if of the guns, but without avail. They | 1 rd. will be continually around the door 
ome Circle Brer heard ot Uncle Dan, were complies tout tn ine enysineh ot| PP OULPY GYR, \Twasing” sometning “to ea.” ineeby | peace aaseea ees aaaetee Bp 
ri Never Twanblee. come a may, timber and underbrush that spread out | wasting a lot of time which ought to be Free D. J. Lambert, Box 310.ADponesa.» 
“What's the use of it?” says he; over countless thousands of acres in| + t employed in foraging for themselves, and W, EGGS-—11, $1305 100, $10.00 
— . . » “Frettin’ never seems to pay, | that region and no word ever came from | BLACK LANGSHANS. getting the exercise needed in the produc- H TURKEY we P. Rocks, ecbesten tne 
BE A GOOD BOY; GOOD-BY Any way, it don’t with me. be eu Rosemond. Illinois 
When a thing has happened, why, |" em. | Editor RURAL WORLD: Mrs. Tres-| tion of eggs. 
‘What's done can’t be helped,’ says I, | When we were again on our downward | .o¢+ in the issue of May 9, wants infor-| They are capable of laying on more fat GGS from prize winning (Mountauk strain 
How ott in my dreams { go back to the So, to show you've got some grit, | journey the monotony was largely broken ; dsr Black Langshans: as 1| in a given time, I think, than most any | micely barred. $1 for 16, reyes y and vigorous 
da Grin, an’ make the best of it!” 5 r mation regarding s ; , ‘ 2 Alt inn. 
Ww ny I stood at our old wooden gate by the varying change of scenery on have been raising them for 15 years, I will other breed and when fitting for market Gutgesell, Alfred & Scanian * Louis 
And started to school in full battle ar- Strange old fellow, Uncle Dan! either bank of the river. At each land-| them. | this is a good fault. Not the least reason 


and slate 
thought myself 


ray, 
Well armed with primer 
And as the latch fell I 
free, 
And gloried, I fear, on the sly, 
Till I heard a kind voice that whispered 
to me: 
“Be a good boy; good-by 


“Be a good boy; good-by.”’ It seems 


They have followed me all these years, 
They have given a form to my youthful 

dreams 

And scattered my foolish fears 
They have stayed my feet on many 4 

brink 

Unseen by a blinded eve 
For just in time I would pause and think, 

“Be a good boy; good-by 
Oh, brother of mine, in the battle of life, 

Just starting or nearing it close, 

This motto aloft, in the midst of the 
strife, 

Will conquer wherever it goes 

* ° * * * 
Mistakes you will make for each of us 
errs, 

But, brother, just honestly try 
To accomplish your best In whatever 

occurs 

“Be a good boy; good-by.” 

—John L. Shroy, in Saturday Evening 

Post 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 

FROM WRIGHT COUNTY, MO. 

Well, here we are, away down in the 
Ozark country—‘‘the land of the big red 
apple,” ready to try our luck at “farming 
along the Frisco." 

I shall not weary you with the details 
of our trip over the 36 miles of rocky 
road that lies between Marshfield, Web- 
ster Co., where we left the Frisco Rail- 
way, after a comfortable night's travel 
from St. Louis, to our little rocky ranch 
on the Gasconade, ten miles east of Hart- 
ville, Wright Co.; suffice it to say that 
we had “experiences,” and in some things 


are much wiser than when we started out 
from the city. After a month's stay upon 
our hillside farm, we are very thankful 
that we got here with whole bodies and 
nearly all the pieces of our badly shaken- 
up furniture. Little Helen and I had the 
clock, canary and the chicken coop and 
conservatory to carry about all the way, 
and it is needless to say our charges got 
through all right, tho’ our city-bred horses 


suffered considerably from the rough, 
stony, steep roads. Of course it rained 
and equally, of course, our belongings 


got the benefit of the water; but all's well 
that ends well, and we are glad to say we 
are at home. 

Don’t ask me to tell you how I like the 
country; not even how I like our own 
part of it; for we have not decided the 
question for ourselves yet. I have seen 
very little, except along the roadway, and 
even my own possessions are as yet a but 


partially explored region. However, we 
came with the firm conviction that we 
should like it—rocky roads and all, and 


we are not discouraged so far. There are 
certainly large possibilities, but there are 
also large probabilities. We shall doubt- 
less have further ‘“experiences’’—plenty 
of them; but we are here to stay, altho’ 
our new neighbors are prognosticating all 
sorts of early flittings for us. 

We have 160 acres of land, part—about 
20 acres—‘‘bottom”’ lands through which 
the Gasconade River frets its way; but 
the farm part of the farm lies on the hill 
tops and side. Some portions of it are 
largely covered with loose rocks of all 
sizes, but the soil is rich and productive, 
even there; and many fields are cultivat- 
ed which seem almost covered with large 
stones, raising good crops thereon. Much 
of the land is comparatively clear of 
rock, tho’ all is gravelly, and the soil over 
it all is rich and will produce excellent 
crops. The timber which covers every 
place not “‘cleared”’ is mostly large trees, 
with little underbrush. There seems but 
little pasturage, except for sheep and 
hogs, and the native cows manage to live, 
but are not famous for their milk-giving 
qualities. 

Our place has been “tenanted’’ for five 
years, and there is much to do to make 
it habitable; the buildings are all “log,” 
and are pretty much of a “whatness,” 
one with the other, as to quality and 
comfort. The house consists of two rooms 
and a “loft,’’ and I utilize a small pile of 
logs called ‘‘the granary,"’ for my kitchen. 
We have a beautiful building spot a few 
rods east of our present domicile, and 
hope to build upon it after awhile. Mean- 
time, there are miles of fencing and 
“clearing” to do, in order to make of the 
place a profitable home. 

I have been trying to find a name for 
the farm, and after studying the place in 
all its features, have decided that the 
most appropriate nomenclature will be 
“Rocklands.”” I did think I'd call it 
“Lost Ranch,” because it is miles out of 
everybody’s way, and is only found by 
following sheep paths and cow trails; but 
people do find it—even mowing machine 
agents! tho’ we have not a handful of 
grass growing on the place. So, we think 
it must be “Rocklands.” 

Our “farmer’’ is busy putting in the 
crops, and the “gude mon” has planted 
quite an extensive garden, which he con- 
fidently expects me to hoe when he goes 
back to St. Louis to wrestle with the real 
estate we still own there. We have put 
out a fine bed of strawberry plants, and 
our door yard has a half-dozen flourish- 
ing clematis vines, which we brought 
from the city home. We have twenty 
hens, and two of them persist in having 
their nests in the house—these we brought 
from the city, and they hardly believe 
this is ‘“‘the house’’—it looks like the 
chicken's log pile to them. 

We shall have peaches, plums, cherries, 
gooseberries and grapes in abundance, 
and plenty of apples to do us. We have 
the sweetest, clearest of spring water to 
drink; the most delightful air to breathe, 
and the winds bring us the sweetest 
scents and smells from blowing through 
miles of blossoming fruit trees; and al- 
ready, tho’ I have had one little sick 
spell, I am beginning to realize that I am 
in better health than for a long, long time 
at this season of the year. I am out in 
the air and sunshine a great deal. Our 
post office is four miles east of us—Wor- 
sham (not “Washum,” as some spell it), 
and when the Gasconade River gets a 
little too much rain, we have to wait un- 
til it “goes down.” Our nearest railroad 

town on the Frisco is Marshfield; on the 

K. C., Ft. Sc. & Memphis, Norwood; but 

Mountain Grove is but 22 miles from us. 
More in my next. IDYLL. 














WATTS M'VEY. 
(Idyll.) 


Home Circle readers, 


MRS. HELEN 


The to whom the 


“Always stan’ up for a man 
When they're down on him,” says he, 
“Till you know he’s in the wrong. 
Frien's ain't what they ought to be 
When you buy ‘em with’ a song. 
I go in for trustin’ men 
Sometimes I get fooled, "put then, 
Better trust an’ be deceived 
Than to never have believed!” 


Dear old-fashioned Uncle Dan! 
Steadfast friend and honest man, 
Brave with faith in human kind, 
Strong with trust in God above, 
To a comrade’s frailties blind, 
Quick to see with eyes of love! 
There’s sermon in his creed 
Surely he who runs may read, 
And the world’s a brighter place 
Since he looked it in the face. 
ben E. Rexford. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HELPS FOR THE COOK. 








great respect for all aunts, but does this | 
Aunt live in the city, village or country? 
She says that a farmer's home ought to 
be beautiful, clean and healthful; and so 
it ought. Then she advises the men folks 
to clean up the door yards. This same | 
Aunt asserts that it is no wonder that our | 
insane asylums are filled with farmers’ | 
wives, when for three hundred and sixty- | 
five days in the year, with another day 


client potato parings and coal ashes. 
Now, I do not want to gainsay the dear 
Aunt’s advice, but is it not a little hard 
on the much pressed farmer, on these 
rushing spring days, when he is counseled 
to get up an hour earlier and clean up 
this muss? How often is he to clean it 
up? And who but the good housewife 
herself is to blame for this clutter? 

Most of the farmers’ wives that I know 
keep a pail for potato parings and other 
kitchen refuse and when kept in this 
way they are easily carried away. The 
back yard is no place to dump them. It 
would keep several men busy keeping 
such a place clean or free from disease. 
Could not the wife burn up the old brush 
pile? Think of the waste of all those 
moldy chips! Why are they not picked 
up and used as kindling for the kitchen 
fires? Why are not the ashes put around 
the fruit trees and the shrubbery? I am 
sure that it is just as easy to take out 
ashes in a bucket as it is to throw them 
out at the door to leach away and do no 
good. 

If the lady of the house is not able to 
do her own work, it is her duty to see 
that her hired or other help does do such 
things properly. As for those old tin 
cans, Well! Well! We will leave the 
readers to judge the woman who would 
throw them in her yard, front or back. 
Just because we are women is no reason 
why we shall not use the saw or pruning 
knife just as well as our husbands. I 
for one could not think of other hands 
than my own pruning my flowers and 
shrubbery. I nearly always prune the 
young trees around the house and gar- 
den, as well as the small fruit, such as 
currants and berries of all kinds. 

This “Aunty” says, “It is enough to 
make any farmer's wife wish that she 
had married Tommy Briggs, the grocer, 
and had gone to the village to live.”’ 

My observation has been that town 
women, unless very wealthy, do more 
work in yard and garden than we do. As 
for Tommy Briggs, the grocer, he has no 
time to make garden, and his small in- 
come does not allow him to hire it done. 
So, who but his wife is left to do it? 
Such a thing as a woman spading up the 
garden in the country, when there are 
plenty of horses and implements, is hard- 
ly ever seen; but you go among the 
working class in town on a spring morn- 
ing and how many women you will find 
spading their gardens! Then did you 
ever notice how much more work and 
care these women give their gardens than 
most farmers’ wives do? But you say 
we haven't the time for such things. I 
say we have. If we have not, how can we 
expect our husbands to have the time 
for it. My good Aunt, you must give the 
farmers’ wives a chance and then give 
them the credit for what they do. 

SAY. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
COMFORT ON CHILLY AND RAINY 
DAYS. 





As this is the time when housecleaning 
and whitewashing are usually done there 
is one thing that otherwise good house- 
keepers too frequently do and that is to 
take down all sitting room stoves. From 
the time I first commenced keeping house, 
it has been a rule to have one stove left 
in some room to drive out chilly, damp 
air. In some houses the stoves have to 
be cleared out, and when a cool spell oc- 
curs, there is but little comfort to be 
found. 
Most men know how women dislike to 
have the men around the stove in the 
kitchen, and where are they to go? In 
my room, which is my exclusive retreat, 
there is a stove cocked and primed at 
all times, and on a chilly morning or on 
a rainy day, a match is only necessary to 
soon have it pleasant. As one grows old 
he requires a higher temperature than 
when in vigorous youth. I have been in 
houses that were costly and grandly fur- 
nished that there was little comfort in 
during inclement weather. An open fire- 
place will answer, but in our madern 
houses these are seldom found. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 





name of Idyll has been so long familiar, 
will, we are sure, be much delighted to Gove veleine. with net sweater aid tet 
see the picture of this long-time and 
pan ch writer, which we are pleased them stand oe of tab sp aoa pe: 
to give in this issue. Mrs. McVey has seeding, and your work w xed t a 
also contributed many valuable flower pag wag — ar ee oe 
articles to these columns under the nom- - 
de-plume Oxalis. Idyll has long sighed mered slowly until done to we pred 
to be released from the restraints of ¢ity results. Add the sugar a few m 
life and to have the freedom of country air, | €fore it is taken from the fire. — 
and now she has a home in the Ozarks. a ea af pe bg = 
We believe that from her facile pen we ~ . i 
will have many helpful letters = the | rious articles needed for a meal - . 
women of the farm homes. Her dual ex- put in its compartments = So 
periences of city and country life will en- over one burner of a ee te ei — 
able her to give us the best from each of food is much better than if cooke ; 
these sources, and thus her home in the ordinary way, for those who have eaten 
Ozarks be one of those most cherished | steamed vegetables have no wish to re- 
by RURAL WORLD readers. turn to boiled or baked ones. Then they 
‘ |do not require constant watching, and 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. | after the dinner is put on the housewife 
WHO SHALL CLEAN THE DOOR/|is free to attend to other duties until 
YARD? | the cooking is done. 
=e | Have a wood box that is divided in two 

In an agricultural journal I found re-| jarts, one for wood, the other for kin- 
cently a communication with the caption | dling. When both are put in one box, the 
“Door Yard Clutter” by one who signs | kindling soon finds its way to the bottom 
herself Aunt Clara. Now, I have a very lof the box, 


get it. 

To cleanse jars that have any odor 
about them, wash them, fill with boiling 
water, then stir into them a teaspoonful 
lor more of Pearline. Let it stand until 
empty the jars and if any odor re- 
fill with hot suds again. Rinse 
with clear hot water, let them air a day 
two and they will be ready for use. Ran- 
cid lard and butter jars when treated in 


cool, 
mains, 


added in leap year, they have nothing to | j14. way will become fresh and sweet 
look out upon in their back yards but | . ain, 
brush piles, tin cans, moldy chips, an-| jyaye a cupboard in the corner of the 


kitchen for keeping the kettles and oth- 
er cooking utensils in. It need not take 
up much room and is much better than 
to have them scattered about or hung 
up on nails about the walls. 

Linen stair covering that is worn out 
along the edge of the steps may be taken 


up, washed, and cut along the worn 
places. After it is hemmed it makes good 
kitchen towels. E. J. C. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 





Sketch of Life and Events on a Monitor 
in the Mississippi Squadron During 
the Summer of 1864. 


In the spring of 1864 we were trans- 
ferred from the Fifteenth Indiana Bat- 
tery, L. A., to the Navy. We had win- 


tered at Indianapolis, and a hard winter 
it had been for us, unused as we were to 
the rigor of the unprecedented tempera- 
ture that prevailed during that time. 

We arrived at Cairo, Ill., early in the 
spring and were assigned to the Monitor 
“Kickapoo,” one of the new ironclads 
that had just been built at Mound City, 
just above Cairo. The crew consisted 
mostly of men new to the service. Then 
began our trip down the great river. Af- 
ter a slow and hazardous run, our first 
stop for any length of time was at Hard 
Times, a landing in Louisiana. Here we 
remained several weeks, enduring a mo- 
notonous existence, only the dull routine 
of daily duty to break the weariness of 
the passing days. To us who had been ac- 
customed to active field service it was in- 
deed extremely irksome. Life on board 
a monitor at such a time is of a charac- 
ter that tries men’s souls. 

The armament of the vessel consisted of 
four guns, two in each turret, of sufficient 
caliber to carry a ball or shell for several 
miles and plainly discernible to the naked 
eye as it sped through the air. Drilling 
at these guns was almost beyond endur- 
ance. A few moments’ work amidst the 
heat and steam of the interior of the tur- 
ret caused a prostration verging closely 
on death, and on emerging to the outside 
air a deathly chilliness pervaded our sys- 
tem, notwithstanding the high tempera- 
ture of the climate. The discipline was 
far more strict than that of the army and 
its arrogance unsurpassed in any other 
condition of employment or servitude. 
Not a newspaper, or news of any kind, 
came to us and we were totally ignorant 
of the progress of the war or other im- 
portant events. Our only recreation was 
that of noting the passage of steamboats 
up and down the river, and they were not 
very numerous, narrating yarns, such as 
sailors know well how to spin, and smok- 
ing the “long navy’ provided by the 
ship’s purser, and this could only be done 
at stated hours and “‘below."’ There was 
one redeeming feature to this servitude— 
we had an abundance of good palatable 
food, or in sailor’s parlance, ‘‘three good 
cooked meals a day.” 

It was a custom to halt the passing 
steamboat, especially from up river and 
send a cutter and a boat’s crew out to it 
for newspapers, for the officers. On one 
of these trips, to the ‘“‘Belle Memphis,” 
the cutter ran along side, the steamer ca- 
reened and the cutter was swept down 
beneath its wheel, which was yet in mo- 
tion, and demolished, the crew hurled into 
the river. It was an appalling sight and 
nearly froze the marrow in our bones. 

All the boats of both vessels were quick- 
ly manned and an hour’s arduous and 
dangerous work resulted in picking up all 
the ill-fated crew but one, who was never 
heard of afterward. All were in an ex- 
hausted and pitiable condition and suf- 
fered for many days before recovery. 
Another incident was the desertion of two 
of our men. They had become covered 
with lice and when it was discovered 
and reported were put through a course 
of scrubbing with soap and sand and 
the hair literally shaved from their heads. 
Their lives were made miserable by the 
restrictions imposed. Shortly afterward 
they formed part of a boat’s crew that 
went ashore on the Mississippi side and 
were missing on its return. Two dis- 





and it is not convenient to | 


ing place, of which there were many, | 
that we passed and occasionally stopped, | 
some amusing and ludicrous scenes were 
enacted. At each place crowds of negroes | 
were assembled and presented a motley 
appearance. Their garb was composed | 
of almost every variety known to man- | 
kind and fluctuated from those clad in 
rags to the fairly well dressed. Their 
ideas of the conflict in progress were di- | 
versified and crude, 
ance with the true facts. 
they were all in harmony and jubilant. 
That was that ‘Massa Linkum had sot | 
them free.” At one of these places a 
negro of herculean proportions and im- 
mense strength was shipped as a fire- 
man. The name of the monitor was ad- 
ded to the one name he possessed, thus 
he became Aaron Kickapoo. 

The cumbrous weight of the vessel 
made its navigation very difficult and our 
progress was extremely slow. We ran 
aground several times, causing delay and 
labor to float again. At last we reached 
the once metropolis of the South, the 
Crescent City, the place of our birth and 
the home of our youthful days—New Or- 
leans. The Kickapoo anchored nearly 
midstream, just below the city. While 
there the only privilege we had of “going 
ashore’ was to assist in “pulling’’ the 
cutter to the wharf and return. Here we 
remained for sometime until our de- 
parture downward to join the Gulf 
Squadron, a sketch of which we reserve 


and largely at vari- | 
On one omg 


for a future contribution. DYPE. | 
The Cliff, Effingham Co., Ill. 
RATHER TOO LATE. 

“If folks could have their funerals 


when they are alive and well and strug- 
gling along, what a help it would be!t”’ 
sighed Aunt Jerusha, folding her paisley 
shaw! with great care. 

“Now, there is poor Mis’ Brown," she 
added, as she pinned her Sunday bonnet | 
into the green veil. “How encouraged 
she’d have been, if she could have heard 
what the minister said to-day! I wouldn't 
wonder one mite if she'd have got well. 

“And Deacon Brown a-wiping his eyes | 
and all of them taking on so! Poor soul, 
she never dreamed they set so much by 
her! 

“Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Yer see, 
Deacon Brown, he'd got a way of blaming 
everything onto her. I don’t suppose the 
Deacon meant it—'twas just his way—but 
it’s awful wearing. When things wore 
out, or broke, he acted just as if Mis’ 
Brown did it herself on purpose. And 
they all caught it, like the measles or the 
whooping cough. 

“And the minister a-telling how the 
Deacon brought his young wife here 
when ‘twa’n’t nothing but a wilderness; 
and how patiently she bore hardship, 
and what a good wife she’d been! Now 
the minister wouldn’t have known any- 
thing about that if the Deacon hadn't 
told him. Dear, dear! If he'd only told 
Mis’ Brown herself what he thought, I 
do believe he might have saved the fun- 
eral. 

“And when the minister said how the 
children would miss their mother, seemed 
as though they couldn’t stand it, poor 
things! Well, I guess it is true enough; 
Mis’ Brown was always doing for some of 
them. When they were singing about 
‘sweet rest in heaven,’ I couldn't help 
thinking that that was something Mis’ 
Brown would have to get used to, for she 
never had none of it here. 

“She'd have been awful pleased with 
the flowers. They were pretty, and no 
mistake. You see the Deacon wa'n't nev- 
er willing for her to have a flower-bed. 
He said 'twas enough prettier sight to see 
good cabbage a-growin’; but Mis’ Brown 
always kind of hankered after sweet- 
smelling things, like sweet peas, and 
such. 

“What did you say, Levi? Most time | 
for supper? Well, land's sake, so it is! I 
must have got to meditating. I’ve been 
a-thinking, Levi, you needn't tell the 
minister anything about me. If the pan- 
cakes and the pumpkin pies are good you 
just say so as we go along. It ain't best 
to keep everything laid up for funerals." 
—Zion's Herald. 


SOME GOOD RECIPES. 


GINGER COOKIES.—One cupful of 
sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one cup- 
ful of sour cream, one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of 
a flour to make a soft dough.—Pen- 
elope. 

SPONGE CAKE.—Two eggs, thoroughly 
beaten, a cupful of granulated sugar, 
beaten well again; one cupful of flour 
with large teaspoonful of baking powder 
sifted in; then add one-half cupful of 
boiling water and a teaspoonful of vanil- 
la. Bake quickly. 

CHERRY SHORT CAKE.—Have ready 
a rich, short dough. Stone, mash and 
sugar your cherries; roll the dough out an 
inch thick and bake in the oven. Split in 
half and spread with butter. Put the low- 
er half on a plate; heap high with cher- 
ries; cover with the top half. Spread with 
cherries again; sprinkle with sugar; pile 
on whipped cream and serve it separately 
or use plain cream if preferred. 

CHOCOLATE GLAZING.—The top lay- 
er of chocolate cake may be given that 
desirable ‘‘shiny” appearance by mixing 
a heaping teaspoonful of grated choco- 
late, two of granulated sugar and one of 
boiling water, spread the mixture on the 
cake before it is cold, using a broad-blad- 
ed knife dipped in cold water. 

WHITE BRIDE-CAKE.—Take one 
pound of butter, put it into a basin, and 
beat with your hand till it is finely 
creamed; then add one and one-fourth 
pounds of pulverized sugar, and beat to- 
gether until it is fine and white; then add 
one pound of sifted flour, give it a stir, 
and then add the beaten whites of four- 
teen eggs; continue to beat, and add an- 
other pound of flour with a heaping tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and fourteen 
more whites; beat well, mix all, paper a 
baking-pan around both sides and bot- 
tom, and bake in a moderate oven. When 
cold ice with a white puff-icing made this 
way: Boil one cupful of granulated sugar 
in one-third of a cupful of water until it 
strings, then take from the fire. Have 
ready the whites of two eggs beaten very 
light, and beat together till cool. While 
beating add a lump of tartaric acid half 
the size of a pea, and the icing will puff 
up and remain very light, but not sticky. 
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try to tell what I know about 
During this time I have tried Minorcas, 
| Wyandottes, Light Brahmas. Brown 
| Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and a 


| few other birds, all of which have been| With cracks not over four inches 
| discarded. The Langshans still stay. 
we have Barred | 


At 
present, from necessity, 
Plymouth Rocks and a lot of half-breed 
hens, but they will all go to market be- 
fore moulting time, and we will have 
nothing but pure-bred Black Langshans 
next year. 

There are objections to the Black Lang- 

shans, as no breed has yet been found 
to be perfect. One objection is the color, 
which is all in the eye. They are all 
right when one gets used to them. 
Second, ‘““‘They are hard to dress on ac- 
count of the black pin feathers and the 
coloring matter showing dark.’ But this 
is also in the eye, as the pin feathers 
should all be picked off, and the coloring 
matter washes off easily. Then a pure- 
bred B. L. is not half so hard to clean as 
a black scrub. There are other faults 
real or imaginary, but the only trouble 
that I find with them is the scales on 
their feet and legs being rather open or 
loose they are very susceptible to scaly 
leg, which spoils their looks and is, I be- 
lieve, a small factor in non-production 
of eggs. 

The Black Langshans are as hardy as 
any of the other breeds I have had. They 
lay a beautiful pinkish yellow egg, some- 
times speckled, of good size. This breed 


any I have tried. For winter eggs the 
Langshans excel all the other breeds. 
They are the gentlest and best sitters I 
have ever seen and are model mothers, 
excelling all others. The chicks when first 
hatched are of many colors, mostly white 
or canary color. I can reasonably expect 
a prize winner from a chick that has only 
a dark spot on its back, also having pink 
transparent feet and legs with a row of 
white down running down the legs and 
out to the point of the little or outside 
toe and with the wing feathers a clear 
shining white. Such a chicken as this 
does not look much like a black chicken, 
does it? But when it gets on its “grown- 
clothes, it will be a beautiful lustrous 
black and step as proudly as a lord. 

The Langshans grow as rapidly and 
mature as quickly as the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, but do not take on fat 
quite as easily; though they are always 
in good eating condition when properly 
fed. The meat is remarkably tender and 
juicy, being a little dark and having a 
delicate turkey flavor that is a delight 
to an epicure. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

ROUP REMEDY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A reader in 
Johnson Co., Mo., asks for a cure for 
roup. I will give a treatment with which 
I cured several of my chickens that had 
the roup, and hope it will be a benefit to 
others. The symptoms of roup are: Dif- 
ficult and noisy breathing, and some- 
times gaping, discharges from the nos- 
trils and mouth; the appetite fails, except 
for drink; the crop feels hard; the feath- 
ers are ruffied, and without the gloss that 
appears in health; the fowl mopes by it- 
self and seems to suffer a great deal of 
pain. 

For treatment: The fowls should be 
placed in a dry, warm and well-ventilated 
house and have plenty of fresh water and 
scalded bran or other light food. Take 
of finely pulverized fresh burnt charcoal 
and of new yeast, each three parts; of 
pulverized sulphur two parts; of flour one 
part and one-half as much pulverized 
cayenne as flour. Water enough to mix 
well and roll into balls or pills the size of 
a hazle-nut; give one three times a day. 

Roup is generally caused from cold or 
improper feeding. 

I for one am very thankful to Mrs. 
Jennie Wilcoxen for her advice on raising 
young turkeys. I tried to raise some last 
year and year before and failed each year 
to raise half a dozen, though having be- 
tween 50 and 60 hatched. We have been 
taking the RURAL WORLD since last 
November and consider it “the farmer’s 
paper.” MRS. D. D. W. 

Wayne Co., Ill. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS. 





Their Habits ana Worth. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In further an- 
swer to the request from Mrs. A. Po for 
information regarding the “habits and 
worth” of Light Brahmas, I will state 
what little I know. 

From the tone of Mrs. Po’s letter she 
is no novice in the poultry busi and 


comes nearer laying the year around than. 


does 
turn 
high 
wide 
will turn them. If given the range they 
are as wide rangers as any other chick- 
ens. 

And now I want to warn all amateurs 
j in poultry that Light Brahmas will not 
thrive in filthy quarters or if they have to 
roost in trees, on fences or in open drafty 
houses. My personal experience dates 
back only three years, but I have learned 
,@ good deal about chickens in that time, 
and still there is much more to learn. I 
have used the first person singular all 
through this article, when in reality my 
better half has done most of the work, 
and therefore deserves all the praise for 
learning what we know, if any praise is 
due. 

If anyone ever has discovered a good 
remedy for “chicken cholera infantum” 
we would like to hear of it through the 
RURAL WORLD. I don't know any oth- 
er name to call the disease which carries 
off so many little chicks. They have 


| for raising Light Brahmas is that it 
| not take a “deer park’’ fence to 
them; any kind of fence four feet 
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the same symptoms as grown chick 
when they have cholera; also we would 
like to know what makes little chicks go 





blind. HARRY L. BROWN. 
Callaway Co., Mo. 
WATER-GLASS AS AN EGG PRE- 


SERVATIVE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue of the RURAL WORLD mention 
was made of water-glass as an egg pre- 
servative. I would like to know more 
about this substance, and where it can be 
obtained. JAMES GORDON. 

Macon Co., Mo. 

Water-glass is the common name of a 
chemical substance known to chemists as 
sodium silicate. We presume it can be 
obtained through any druggist. If not it 
can be got from the Frost-Johnson Drug 
Co., St. Louis. 


CUSTARD FOR TURKBYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
quested by some one to 
for a custard for 
made as follows: 

Put the milk on the stove and let it 
come to a boil; for a quart use five eggs; 
beat up and stir them into the boiling 
milk, cook slowly until the mass crum- 
bles. MRS. EMMA SEE ROBERTS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 
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THE FARMER AND POULTRY. 





' I was down at the Poultry Show last 
week, and must say I was surprised at 
the exhibit of thoroughbred stock. The 
Oregon Poultry Association surely de- 
| Serve great credit for their efforts to in- 
| terest the people in blooded poultry and 
I hope their efforts will be rewarded by 
a general awakening to the fact that it 
pays to keep good stock instead of scrubs. 

Another thing that surprised me was 
the absence of the farmers at the show. 
Who, I would like to know, should be in- 
terested in poultry if not the. farmers? 
True, some were there, and I could not 
help but remark they were some of the 
most intelligent and progressive men in 
this section of the country. Too many 
of us are inclined to look upon the poul- 
try business as too small for a man to 
waste his time with. It is all right for 
the women folks, but for a man to even 
think of poultry is something entirely be- 
neath his dignity. This same man will go 
to some city market and buy two or three 
carloads of cattle, bring them home, feed 
his whole corn crop to them and sell 
them back to the man he bought them 
of for the same money he paid, while his 
wife pays the store bills with her poultry 
and eggs. 

Few of us realize the immensity of the 
poultry business even in our own state. 
Quoting from an article under the head 
of “The Poultry Industry’’ in the Nov. 
20th issue of the “Sentinel” we learn the 
following: 

“The poultry product shipped and 
sold last year amounted to over 70,000,- 

pounds. It realized the producers 
at first price $4,800,000. he eggs ship- 
ped were 33,635,000 dozen, and they 
brought to the people who gathered 
them from the nests $3,398,000. Poultry 
{and eggs together yielded to the farmers 
of Missouri, after their own tables had 
been supplied, $8,298,000. 

As yet with these figures staring them 
in the face the farmer will let his chick- 
ens roost on the fence or in some leaky 
tumble down shed with nothing to eat 
but what they can pick up among the 
other stock and then say there is no 
money in poultry. Now let us get out 
of this old rut, get to breeding our poul- 
try like we breed our other stock and 
see if there is not something in it.— 
Farmer, in Oregon, Mo., Sentinel. 





may have learned more about these chick- 
ens than I know, still my experience 
may serve to enlighten some one else. 
What I know of Brahmas I learned dur- 
ing my boyhood while helping my moth- 
er, as she raised them exclusively for 10 
or 12 years. They are, I think, the best 
winter layers of any breed of 
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provided they have warm shelter and 
sunlight. They are close sitters, kind and 
gentle mothers and will fight viciously 
anything other than a person that mo- 
lests their young. 

So far as their habits are concerned, 
they have none, except such as are 
taught to them in the raising, by which 
I mean that if all the breadcrumbs and 
table scraps are thrown out near the door 
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RE The Pig Pen. 


PASTURE FOR HOGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
Please tell me what I can sow on wheat 
stubble that will make pasture for hogs? 

I have 20 acres in wheat, half of which 
is on clover land. There is something 
near one-third of a stand of volunteer 
clover on the half. I expect to let this 
stand for pasture, What can I sow on 
the other ten acres that will help out. 
We have 20 sows, some have pigs now; 
the others will farrow by June 10. We 
usually have clover pasture, but it is 
short this year, and I am at sea. I know 
of nothing else that has been tried in 
this locality for hog pasture. 

What do you think of rape this far 
south? We are just north of the 36th 
parallel. Cow peas do well here; but are 
used for hay. I never knew of their be- 
ing used for pasture. I have seen but one 
small patch of sorghum sown broadcast 
and know nothing of its success for pas- 
ture. L. G. CROWLEY. 

Greene Co., Ark. 

We should think cow peas would be just 
the thing to sow for pig pasture. Sor- 
ghum, too, would be good for the pur- 
pose. As far south as Northern Arkansas 
we would sow Dwarf Essex rape seed 
late for fall and winter pasture for pigs 
and expect it to give excellent results. 














STARTING A HERD. 





One should take several things into 
consideration in determining what breed 
he should buy, writes James Riley in an 
exchange, to the young breeder who is 
just starting a herd. First, consider the 
constitutional vigor or stamina of the 
breed of hogs that will-enable them to 
resist disease. To determine this, ex- 
amine the chest, especially the chest 
bone between the fore legs. The hog 
should stand very wide between the 
fore legs and be full round the chest. 
The next important point is the back 
and loin. A wide, strong back and 
loin with ribs well sprung indicate 
strong constitutional vigor. Next in 
importance are feet and legs; a strong 
bone in leg and foot is absolutely es- 
sential and indicates vigor. Next is a 
wide, deep ham. It is very important 
that the hog should have a good head, 
a short face with a full forehead and 
a short, full neck, indicating docility 
and great feeding qualities. 

The next matter is prolificacy. The 
sows should have large strong litters 
and be good sucklers. These traits are 
largely hereditary, and are very desira- 
ble, as it enables the breeder to keep a 
less numbér of brood sows to raise a 
given number of hogs, and if good suck- 
lers they will give their pigs a better 
start. Then the rustling quality of the 
hogs should be considered. The hog that 
is the best grass hog and can rustle 
around and gather up a part of his feed 
that would otherwise go to waste is to 
be preferred to the hog that is more 
lazy in its habits. 

One of the most important things is 
quick growth, and the hog that gets to 


200 pounds at the youngest age and 
on the least feed is at this time the 
standard hog, and not the hog that 


matures the quickest, as the market 
does not demand the mature hog, but 
the pig pork hog is in demand. Some 
of the smaller breeds that mature so 
quickly will not reach the 200 pound 
mark nearly as soon as some of the 
large breeds. 

At the present time many of the 
largest breeds can be fatted at any age, 
and the pigs can be made to reach 200 
to 300 pounds very qvickly, and make 
the very best quality of pig pork. 


all these requirements, he should se- 
and start his new herd. 
important thing, and he should select the 
best and not runts, because he can get 
poor specimens cheap. He should not 
have the color craze and reject an extra 
good pig because it has a black foot or a 
black tail, or if a Chester White, be- 
cause it has a dark spot in the skin, but 
select the requirements given above, no 
matter if he has to pay a long price. It 
will come back with good interest. He 
should then become a careful student of 
his business. He should love his pigs 
and stay with them, and he will make a 
success. 


DEATH IN THE SWILL BARREL. 








In a paper which I read before the 
American Poland-China Record Company 
on “Care and Management as a Prevent- 
ive of Disease,’’ I placed special emphasis 
on the necessity of abolishing the deadly 
swill-barrel, writes Geo. H. Hoadley in 
the “Breeders’ Gazette.” In this paper I 
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be direct results of the use of this class 
waste from the tables of hotels and eat- 
read and discussed there was an investi- 
gation going on within easy shadow 


the hotel in which the meeting was held 
that would have proved to be very inter- 


time. 





Rose Hill Herd ies: 
M a ak na 
Write mata oneawe prolific old sows 


S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


retired farmer who keeps alive old as- 
sociations by buying up thrifty shoats 
and feeding them for market. As a part 





the use of the waste from the table and 
kitchen of one of the most prominent 


* dining halls in the city. 
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lect good boars and sows from this breed , cise, and 
This is a very | around the yard with a buggy whip for a 
| while each day is often resorted to. 








cited several cases that were known to, 


correspondent. 





This waste is 
usually cooked and properly mixed with 
other materials before being fed to the 
| hogs. About Feb. 1 he was feeding four- 
thrifty hogs. weighing 200 or 
Having to attend to un- 
| }ookea- for cares one day he did not have 
| time to do the usual cooking, and fed 
these hogs direct from the barrel as it 
came from the dining hall. In a very 
short time he noticed that there was 
something wrong with them, as they 
were so ravenous for water that they 
could not seem to get enough. The next 
morning some of them were dead and 
the rest so weak as to be unable to 
stand. The buyer at the packing house 
was at once consulted and the farmer 
was advised to at once bring the hogs 
not dead to the slaughter house, and af- 
ter being inspected if they were not con- 
demned they would pay him market price 
for them. The hogs were at once slaugh- 
tered and their stomachs and intestines 
were found to be in a terribly inflamed 
condition and badly eaten. The owner 
informs me that his hogs were condemned 
by the Government inspector as being af- 
flicted with genuine hog cholera. He had, 
of course, to abide the consequences, but 
was far from being satisfied and related 
his experience to all his friends. One of 
these friends, after listening to a de- 
scription of the condition and color of 

the intestines and stomach, said: 

“IT can tell you what killed your hogs.” 

“Well, if you can,” said he, “out with 
it.” 

“You have been feeding them lye,” was 
the prompt reply. 

This was food for reflection and the 
farmer set out on a tour of inquiry. He 
soon discovered that they have been ac- 
customed at this establishment that fur- 
nished his hog feed to make their own 
soap, using for the purpose a compound 
somewhat similar to concentrated lye, 
but much stronger. They also use this 
same material for cleaning their floors. 
On this particular occasion that most 
interests us they had been attempting to 
make soap and as their efforts had mis- 
carried the whole conglomeration had 
been dumped into the swill-barrel. 

How simple now to understand the 
ravenous thirst of the hogs after eating 
trom such a mess. And how easy also to 
explain the cause of the inflamed and 
eaten condition of the stomach and in- 
testines. But what shall we say of the 
efficiency and reliability of our Govern- 
ment inspection? Is this a fair sample of 
the best that we can have from this 
source? This is the second case that has 
come to light in my vicinity and still 
farmers will persist in resorting to this 


class of feed stuffs for their hogs, and 
when they die their death is almost in- 
variably attributed to the ravages of hog 
cholera by the unlettered and wise alike. 
In fact the one knows about as much of 
hog cholera as the other. 
the farmer fail to profit by 
periences? 
ing these commodities of nastiness, but if 
they think they must do so the best way 
to reduce the danger to its minimum is 
by thoroughly boiling them. 
doubts of even 
this batch safe. 


But why need 
these ex- 
They are never safe in feed- 


I have my 
this process rendering 


EXERCISE FOR SWINE. 





Do hogs need exercise? is asked by a 
Yes, at most periods of 
their lives they do, says the “Home- 
stead,” although the tendency of modern 
breeding has all been in the divection of 
early fattening and making the largest 
gains on the stnallest possible amount of 
feed. The sucking pig needs éxercise or 
phethora and an attack of thumps may 
be expected. The time when thumps are 
most complained of is when, after far- 
rowing time, there is bad weather that 
keeps the litter and the dam confined to 
the pen, where the former suck and sleep 
and has no work to do to keep it 
healthy. In good weather, with room 
enough to run about out of doors, the lit- 
ter always gets exercise enough and 
rarely has thumps. Growing pigs need 
some exercise, too, but they can be re- 
lied on to take all they need if given room 
enough, and the weather is not too un- 
favorable. Breeding pigs should always 
have plenty of exercise or they will be- 
come shy breeders and the pigs they have 
will not be vigorous, and they may even 
become entirely sterile. When hogs get 
their growth and are put in the yard for 
fattening is the time when they need ex- 
ercise least. For the short time that re- 
mains before marketing they can both 
safely and advantageously be kept as 
quiet as possible. The time is too brief 
for them to suffer injury for want of ex- 
ercise, and the feed will have a quicker 
effect if they do not run it off. The an- 
swer to the question should therefore be 
that hogs do need exercise, but no par- 
ticular pains need be taken to see that 
they get it except in the case of young 
pigs in bad weather, or in that of breed- 


| ing stock that has been fattened for the 
Then when the young breeder has found Show ring. The latter, when they reach 
the breed that comes most nearly filling | home after the shows, need reducing, not 


by cutting off feed so much as by exer- 
in doing this driving them 





HOW LONG TO FEED HOGS. 


It is often a question as to how long 
a pig should be fed before it should be 
marketed or rather at what weight it is 
best to sell in order to realize the best 
profit, says the “Ranch and Range.” 
There is one fact pretty well settled, 
and that is, the greater the weight of the 
animal being fed the greater the cost per 
pound for the gain secured. But no set 
rules can be given as conditions must al- 
ways be considered in determining which 
is best. Sometimes it will be better to 
feed longer and for a heavier weight than 
at others. There are two kinds of days 
that are unfavorable seasons for feed- 
ing. These are extremely cold days of 
winter and extremely hot days in sum- 
mer. Of course on the farm and espe- 
cially when it is an item to feed out the 
greater portion of the products grown 
upon the farm to stock on the farm some 


! stock must be fed during these. seasons, 


ing houses. While this paper was being | animals. 
| hogs. 
of j better to seil a little lighter weight than 


| 


of their feed he has been accustomed to ' 


of feed and especially that which came as | but as far as possible these should be 


either young growing stock or breeding 
This is especially the case with 
In fact, in many cases it will be 


to feed through the summer. In fact 
generally light weight hogs averaging 


esting material for reflection of those '450 or 175 pounds will bring a better price 
present had its import been known at the ‘per pound than those of heavier weight, 


and when in addition the unfavorable 


Just outside of the city limits resides a , conditions of growth with the risk of loss 


are taken into consideration it will be 
better to sell in June rather than to feed 
longer. 

It is always advisable so far as pos- 
sible to have hogs sent to market in a 
good condition and it will pay to com- 


mence in good season in order to se- 
cure this, But it is rarely advisable 
at this time to feed for heavy weight 
when this would compel feeding through 
July and August before marketing. 

It will be a good plan to look after the 
pigs now and push the growth of al) that 
can be put in a good marketable condi- 
tion by July and all these should be sold 
feeding only young growing pigs and 
what breeding hogs it is considered best 
to keep. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


HOGS 





Given a like amount of advertising and | 
an equal number: of inquiries from con- 
templative buyers, and one man will be 
sold out and have orders to return, while | 
another having the same grade of stock 
and fully as desirous of conducting busi- 
ness honorably with his fellow man will 
have scarcely made a sale, says D. P 
McCracken in “Farm Home There is 
nothing strange about this, the 
thing occurring as it does f: 
the conduct of business in any 
or avocation of life. 
man, the other is not 
a good salesman must 
wants of his patron. 

A stock of the latest sty) 
pumps would be a drug on the market in 
a rural neighborhood where they want 
plow shoes. Smith's best flour may be t» 
your mind far superior to Bro 
but if your patrons think the i 


same 
juently in 
ther walk 
One man is 
A mer 

first 


a sales- 
hant to be 
study the 


dancing 


wn's best, 


verse, you 
should lose no time in procuring what 
they want, or some one else will. Having 


learned what your patrons want, the bat- 


tle of making sales is half fought. Your 
advertisement will be noted not only by 
the curiously inclined, but by those whe 
mean business. Do not make extreine low 
prices the burden of your advertisement 
for with an ocean of such trade, where 


will be your profits? It costs money to 
produce valuable product of whatsoever 
kind, and you are but advertising your 
small claim to consideration. Rather ad- 
vertise the quality and breeding of your | 
stock and leave the price to an after con- 
sideration. 

The usual inquiry for hogs is not at all | 
explicit, and reads something like this: | 

“Dear Sir: I write to inquire prices on | 
your hogs, which I see advertised in| 
“Ham and Bacon.”’ Please answer by re- 
turn mail.” Then follows “John Jones.” 

From the nature of the case, Mr. Jones 
does not yet know what he himself de- 
sires to purchase, and is doubtless a 
farmer who has just awoke to the fact | 
that there are those who have better stock 
than he has been contenting himself 
with. 

Sit down and write him you have hugs | 
at different prices, from good, substantiai | 
pork-producers at so much up to high- | 
class breeding and show animals at more, 
and that if he will state for what pur 
pose he wants them and what price he is | 
willing to pay, you will describe fully 
what you have, just as you would answer 
an inquiry for pantaloons—whether he 
wants them to plow in or to be maried in 
—then sell him the pants. 

Now, do not ask him to describe what | 
he wants, for it would take a 110-point | 
score card to fit his description, but when 
he replies, give him a plain description of 
what you can furnish, covering fully the 
advantageous features, yet not withhold- 
ing those disadvantageous, and when you 
receive his order he is certain to put in 
as good a pig as you have described, as | 
you are not guaranteeing to please his | 


taste, but to live up to your own offer to 
deliver goods of a certain description. 

Another style of fellow will inclose you | 
draft for a certain amount, saying, | 
“Please send the best pig you can for 
within draft. I leave selection to your- | 
self.’ Now, if you have the heart to take 
advantage of this man you are unworthy | 
your calling. Just crate him up that pig | 
you had been holding out for more money 
and take the balance out in reading his | 
complimentary letter acknowledging the 
receipt of the pig. 

When trade increases on you and the 
good ones are all gone, do not deal on | 
your reputation and fill i: with inferior | 
ones, for every satisfied customer is 
worth a yearly advertisement in his 
county paper, and vice versa. 

I knew an apple shipper who built up 
his reputation shipping ‘‘firsts’” and who | 
lost it shipping ‘‘thirds’” in place, and the 
beauty of the circumstance is that he 
lost it irretrievably. 

Do not over-describe a pig; on the other 
hand rid yourself of that sentimentality 
that forbids some breeders from writing 
fully the description of a good hog truth- 
fully as it deserves. 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 

J. H..WAGENECK, the Poland-China 
hog breeder of Enfield, I\|., writes under 
date of May 16, that he has a fine lot of 
pigs. He has a few boar pigs left that 
are large enough for service and which 
can be bought at bargain prices. Look 
up Mr. Wageneck’s advertisement in an- | 
other column and if you are wanting 
something nice in Poland-Chinas, write | 
him. | 


The Shepherd. 


ANGORA GOATS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
in recent issues of your paper several | 
items regarding Angora goats, but would 
like further information concerning them. | 
I will be greatly obliged if someone who | 
is familiar with these animals will tell 
me in what respect the care given them | 
must differ from that given sheep. What 
sort of a wire fence will hold them? 
How often they have young and if they 
will stand the climate as far north as the 
southern line of Iowa? In short I would 
like to know how to handle them. 
Scotland Co., Mo. wg. T. 


T. B. TERRY CONTINUES HIS STORY 
Of a South Dakota Sheep Man. 











seen 








Mr. Greeley sows some rape seed alone, 
early, for early fall pasture when blue 
grass pastures get short. Then he sows 
rape seed with every crop put in on the 
farm for fall and early winter pasture. It 
is sown with corn at the last working. 
Every rod of his cultivated land brings 
him two crops, and the last one costs but 
about 10 cents an acre for seed. The 
sheep revel in this rape all the fall and 
lambs are fattened for market without 
grain. This rape sowing increases the 
fertility for the crops for the following 
year, and gives one a great big chance 
for making money out of sheep. Mr. 
Greeley has not had a threshing machine 
on his farm for several years. Doesn't 
he raise small grains? Oh, yes, but it is 
fed in the straw, which is far easier, 
and is better for the sheep. The grain 





is bound and stacked, and fed right 





|} six feet high at eaves, 


}are two 
can can drive right through with a ma- 
nure spreader. 
one and says he likes it as well as I do 
ours, 
are 

keep 
and 

closed 
building are boarded 
battened. 
| the sheep need where lambs do not come 
| until warm weather. 
| Mr. 
sheep. 
when grown will sell for twice 
as its mother is worth. 
this 
Institutes: 
ness; 


| will shear a fleece from ten to 
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where raised, largely. And that isn 

It is good for sheep to have a litt 
wheat bran and oil meal. Do you think 
| my Dakotg friend putters with buying 
these articles and feeding them in 
troughs? Not much! With each bushel 


of oats sown he mixes in a handful of 


flax and about a peck of wheat, and there 
it is, you see. The wheat furnishes 
enough bran; the flax, the oil. In this 
dry climate they can cut and bind the 


oats and they come out of the stack look- 


ing green and nice. They are cut before 


they are quite mature. The sheep were 
ravenous to get the hay. It is excellent 
feed, and cut in this way and stacked 
it can be raised very cheaply. The 
question was asked Mr. Greeley at an 
Institute: ‘How do you get your seed 
grain if you do not thresh any?” His 
reply came instantly: “Buy it and 
make more money than the men who 
sell it to me.” The writer could fully 
appreciate the situation, as he has for 
many years bought many things that 
farmers ordinarily raise, and made 
money by so doing But he was really 
surprised to find a farmer in the North- 
west doing the same thing. Both of us 
worked into this way of doing as a 
matter of business, and to get rid of 
the everlasting worry of trying to do 
too many things 

Of course by this time you will sus- 
pect that Mr. Greeley rarely feeds 
sheep indoors Some winters he does 
not need to more than half a dozen 
days. No, it is better for the sheep, 


and far better for him, to feed the hay 


and grain about where it is grown It 
is all a waste of time to draw it to the 
barn and then take the manure back. 
Then it does the sheep a world of good 
to get the exercise from walking to 
the fleld and back half a mile if need 
”, or more. There are no racks, you 
see; the sheep are fed right on the 
ground, or snow, the grain being in the 
| Straw. Corn is fed in the same way. 


No use of grinding grain except for old 


sheep and young lambs As he man- 
ages, Mr. Greeley said he could easily 
feed and care for 1,000 sheep himself. 
At night the sheep are put in a shed 
jand it is closed up according to the 
| weather. I saw such a shed on Mr. 


Gregg’s fine 550-acre farm. It was about 
gable roof, of 


boards battened, with a row of racks on 


|} each side and a double row in the mid- 
| dle. 


The building is supported by cedar 
posts set right in the ground. There 
wide doors at each end so one 
Mr. Gregg has a large 
Inside of these doors at 
picket gates that can be 
sheep in warm nights 
The doors are only 
weather, The sides of 
up and down and 
This is a cheap shelter, but all 


one end 
used to 
and dogs 
wolves out, 


in severe 


Mr. Gregg and also 
keep a mutton breed of 
He wants a sheep whose lamb 
as much 
Mr. Greeley gives 
excellent advice to farmers at the 
“Grow into the sheep busi- 
do not go into it."" Then he says: 


Greeley 


“Get a good mutton sheep or no sheep at 
} all,”’ 
woven wire 
top 


30 or 36 inch 
This set on 
of a heavy back furrow makes a 
fence high enough for sheep, whether it 


The fence used is a 


sheep fence. 


be a stationary fence or a portable one, 


RAPE QUERIES. 





Would it be advisable to run sheep in a 
field where they can get no other feed 
than rape? In such case would they be 
liable to scours or bloat?—E. B, Cahill, 
Illinois. 

Ans.—It is always advisable to give 
sheep that run in the rape field free ac- 
cess to other pasture, but if necessary 
to run them on rape alone, begin by an 
hour’s grazing each day for a week when 
they will get sufficiently accustomed to 
the rape to obviate any serious danger of 


bloat or scours. The tendency to scour 
may be easily checked by an occasional 
dry feed of hay or good straw given in 
the barn or shed at night. 

Too Many by Half.—A circular states 
that an acre of rape will subsist 36 sheep 
for a period of 60 days. Is this true, and 
does it mean 36 mature sheep, or that 
number of ewes and lambs? If sown 
April first, when will rape be high enough 
to turn sheep on?—F. L. W., lowa. 

Ans.—A good average field of rape wil! 
earry 16 mature sheep to the acre for two 
months if they are not turned in the field 
before the rape is 15 inches high, Thirty- 
six mature sheep to an acre are twice 
too many unless they have access to the 
grass pasture An acre of well-grown 


rape in a growing season will 
dozen ewes and their young lambs for 
days without serious injury to the plant. 
If the spring is a fairly warm 
and moist one rape April first will 
do to turn sheep on by the 15th of May 


carry a 


season 


sown 


American Sheep Breeder. 


THE LINCOLNS AND THE OXFORDS 


The Lincoln breed of sheep has sprung 
into prominence through the intrinsic 
merit of the breed, as combined wool 
and mutton animals, and for their quality 
of transmitting their good 
crossing on other breeds. The Lincoln is 
the finest wooled of all the long-wool 
breeds, carries the largest amount of oil, 
has the most lustrous wool of any breed, 
with the greatest textile strength, and 
thirty 
pounds. As breeders they stand without 
a peer, twins and triplets being common, 
while one quartet at least was born and 
raised in Michigan in 18%. Fifteen ewes 
in one flock had thirty-three lambs. For 
crossing on the Merino, I think the com- 
bination makes the best general-purpose 
sheep of any cross-breed, increasing the 
length of Merino wool to six inches, 
leaving it still fine while holding the 
weight of fleece to the second and third 
generation. The cross-bred animal makes 
a good large sheep of quick growth that 
will condition very easy. In conclusion 
would say that the Lincoln has come to 
stay, and do for our Western ranchmen 
what it has done in Australia and the 


Argentine Republic. 
H. A. DANIELLS, 
Elva, Mich. 


Secretary National Lincoln Sheep Bree«- 
ers’ Association. 

THE OXFORD DOWN.—About the 
year of 1833, some prominent and skillful 
breeders in Oxfordshire, England, under- 
took the formation of a new breed of 
sheep which should combine “the weight 
of the Long wool with the quality of the 
Down.” They did not establish a scale 
of points, that was not fashionable then. 
but they said, “A real Oxfordshire Down 


shall have a nice dark color, the poll well 
covered with wool, and adorned with a 


points in 
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consignments at the low rate of 5 per cent 
thus used. We supply all our oe rs with 
ine. We send our Circular Letter to all 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








topnot on the forehead; 


a good fleece of 





wool, thick on the skin, not too curly, a 
well formed barrel on short dark legs 
(not gray or spotted) with a good firm 
mutton.” 

They stuck to the text. They kept peg- 
ging away. Free wool had no 
sting, single standard no terror for them, 
On a double standard platform (wool 
and mutton) with two breeds to draw 
from (Cotwold and Hampshire) withvut 
waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other breeder, they fought the battle, 
The English people are open to convic- 
tion, but the most conclusive evidence is 
required to convince them. And the pion- 
eers found no little difficulty in securiag 
public recognition of their breed. But 
they were patient, persistent and ce- 
termined. And in 1862 when the Oxford 


Down breed was given a separate class at 
the Royal Show, the glorious victory was 
The ideal sheep is the one that will 
produce the most mutton, wool and 
all of the best quality and at the 
least expense To its near approach to 
this ideal attributed the phe- 
nomenal Oxford Down 
breed in England Americ a. 
. A. BHAFOR, 


won. 
lambs, 


may be 
success of the 


Middletown, Ohio. 

Secretary American Oxford Down Record 
Association. 

ARING CONTEST AT 


SHE PURDUE. 





The sheep sheartng festival, which was 


held recently at Purdue Universtiy, was a 
successful affair. The ‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette’’ says of it: 

Many prominent sheep men from differ 
ent parts of the state, as well as a few 
from outside, were present. Representa- 
tives of the agricultural press, the ma- 
chine shearing company and sheep dips 
were also present. The gathering was 
planned for the purpose of getting the 
sheep owners together for observation 


and discussion on the methods of shear- 
ing and handling wool. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. had in 
operation one of their power shearing 
machines and one of the hand machines. 
Much interest was manifest in the work 
of these machines. Some good work was 
done when the machine was properly ad- 
justed; once or twice a Shropshire ewe 
was sheared in 3% to 4 minutes each. The 
hand power machine did not make as 
creditable a showing as has been made 
here before by the same make of ma- 
chine, requiring too much power to turn. 
It was probably the newness of this par- 
ticular machine. A couple of sheep that 
had been shorn by hand were run over 
with the clipper and eight ounces and 
twelve ounces, respectively, were secured. 
Fewer cuts are made in the flesh, and 
those that are made are a slit only, where 
the hand shears so often cuts a piece of 
skin out. These clippers cut'well when 
kept adjusted. In matted wool it is diffi- 
cult to thrust the knife into the wool. The 
Kelly Foundry Co., Goshen, Ind., con- 
tributed a dipping vat as a premium, and 
the Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit, of- 
fered some Zenoleum Dip; other special 
prizes were given. 





E. H. Wilson, a professional Indiana 
shearer, did some excellent work, shear- 


ing and tying up the wool of two sheep 
in 4% minutes each. He also showed the 
English method of tying up a fleece with- 
out use of twine. 


The following prizes were awarded: 

To young men under 21 not at present 
students at Purdue, two entries. First to 
Homer Wilson, Green Hill; second, Jas. 
Van Meter, Lafayette, Ind. 

Professional shearing, two sheep, best 
and quickest with hand shears, one entry. 
Won by E. H. Wilson, Green Hill; time, 


4% minutes each, 
Best work dipping 10 sheep, by two men, 
considering time, handling and efficiency, 


two teams. First to C. J. Whistler and 
Wm. Hushey, Heath, Ind.; second to Law- 
rence McClure and H. A, Miller, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Students’ work, four entries: First to 
Thad. Perry, 58 points; second, H. A. Mil- 
ler, 51 points; third, C. C. Henley, # 
points. Scale of points: Speed, W; neat- 





| ness of work, 25; freedom from cuts, 15; 
gentleness in handling. 10; total, 100. 
Best work by novice, four entries. 
to Wm. Franklin, Green Hill. 
Flock owners’ contest: Shearing, 
dipping tank; three entries. 
H. McCord, Chatterton, Ind.; 
Cc. Knowles, Pine Village, 
H. Keim, Ladoga, Ind. 


First 


prize, 
First to J. 
second to T 
Ind.; third, H. 


“BHEEP IN AMERICA.’’—Because of 
the unprecedented demand for that popu- 
lar little book, “Sheep in America,"’ the 
mrranufacturers of Zenoleum Sheep Dip, 
the Zenner Disinfectant Company, No. 
Bates street, Detroit, Mich., have revised 
and enlarged the work which will con- 
tain much new matter, including an arti 
cle on “Sheep Scab” from Prof. C. P. Gil- 
lette. The book is handsomely bound in 
red and gold, and elaborately illustrated, 
showing typical representatives of each 
breed of sheep and the articles are writ- 
ten by leading authorities usually an of- 
ficial of the association. The additiona! 
contributors are J. E. Wing, Dorseis; 
Mortimer Lovering, Shropshires; John G. 
Springer, Southdowns; H. A. Daniels, 
Lincoln; W. A. Shafor, Oxfords; O. E. 
Lincoln & Son, Ramboulletts; J. H. Taft, 
Hampshires; Chas. Rountree, Tunis; H. 
H. Keim, Cheviots. To all RURAL 
WORLD readers who mention this paper 
they will be glad to send a copy abso- 
lutely free. Otherwise the price will he 
twenty-five cents. 


IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 








Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, there are hundreds of 
the most charming summer resorts await- 
ing the arrival of thousands of tourists 
from the South and East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Wauke- 
sha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at 
Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a 
Uttle further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, 
Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka and 
Marquette on Lake Superior. 

For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 
1900," or for copy of our handsomely il- 


lustrated summer book, entitled “In the 
Lake Country,” apply to nearest ticket 
agent or address with four cents in post- 
age, Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Use Rock Salt for Brine, Pickles, Hides, Meats, 
tce Cream, Ice Making, Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


Kansas Lump Ro 


For Stock 


GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


ok Salt 


MINES AND WORKS, 
= LYONS & KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


PURTST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 
WOALD'S EX?USI.iUN, CHISASO 1893; TRAN-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1299. 


WESTCRN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








She Slarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red at Tic this and 72c E. 
side; No. 3 red at 69@70%c; No. 4 winter at 
No. 2 hard at 64%@5c; No. 3 do 

; No. 2 soft spring at 63%c; No. 3 

. at 62@62%6c. 

CORN—Lower, but in demand from lo- 
cal and shipping buyers. Several round 
lots No. 2 white sold from elevator f. 0. b. 
at 38%c this and 38%@38\%c E. side, and 
No. 2 in Venice at 36%c. By sample on 
trk.—No. 2 at 38c, No. 3 at 37%c, No. 2 yel- 
low at 38%c, No. 3 do. at 38c, No. 2 white 
at 39@39%c, and not worth over 38%¢c late. 

OATS—Firm, as offerings small and the 
demand not fully supplied. On trk.—No, 2 
at 24%c; No. 3 at 24c; No. 2 Northern at 
24%@25c; No. 2 white at 27%%c, and clipped 
to arrive at 28c; No. 3 do. at 264@27c; No. 
4 do. at %@26c, latter choice. 

RYE—The market was quiet and not 
over 55%c bid for grade No. 2. 

MILLFEED—Millers will not sell bran 
below a basis of 68c E. trk., and, though 
most shippers refuse to pay that, it is not- 
able that no sales made below @8c. At 
mill bran sells at 72@73c, and ships at 75c. 

HAY—The market was dull and heavy, 
as the offerings far exceeded the demand. 
Latter was light from both feeders and 
shippers, and but a small business done. 
Timothy $13@13.50 for choice to fancy, $12@ 
12.50 for No. 1, $11@11.50 for No. 2, $9.50@ 
10.50 for No. 3. Prairie $9 for choice; 8@ 
8.50 for No. 1; $7.50@8 for No. 2. Good to 
hoice clover $9@11.50. 
' GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 Ibs.: Millet 70c 
to $1.40—latter for pure bright; German 
clover at $2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20; 
Hungarian at 55@60c; redtop at 30c to $6. 
Orders higher. 

FLAXSEED—Nominally $1.77. 





PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
The following table show the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 
bat 377 Closed 
To-day. 
b 


69% 
67 @%a 
n 
a 


Range 

To-day. 
67%, @67 
6744@66% 66% 
B8Y%O@%O@6T% 67% 


2 36% a 
36% ©3644 po 


7 G36% Ys a 
pete alt 


Closed. 
Saturday. 
.-70% a 
. 67% a 


May 


22% a 21%@.... 21% 

--21%@% 21%@.... 21% 

wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 


11%@.... 


Sept 
Cash 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....77 @.... 
No. 3 red....744@76 
No. 4 winter70 @72 
No. 2 hard..72 @73 
No. 3 hard..71 @.... 


. 8 
. 2 white.36 @.... 
. 8 white.364@.... 


D. Basee 
No. 2 North.28 @.... 
No. 2 white.29%@30 
No. 3 white.29 @30 
No. 4 white.28 @29 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS—Steady but quiet. Quotable, loss 
off, at 10c for near-by and at 9 for Ar- 

ansas and Southern. 
ee UTTER—Unchanged. Firm on all de- 
scriptions save the highest-priced cream- 
ery—that was easy, under accumulating 
supplies and limited demand. Country 
store-packed in best demand and scarcest. 
Creamery—Extra, 19c; firsts, 17¢; seconds, 
iéc. Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; firsts, 14c. 
Dairy—Extra, 17c; first, 16c; grease, 4@ 
4%c. Country—Packed, 11@12c; do poor, 
10c. 

*q HisESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 10c, 
singles at 10%c, Y. A. at 10%c; Illinois— 
Twins, 8%4c; singles, 84c; Y. A., 84%c; New 
York, 12c. Limburger, 10@lic; Swiss, 15@ 

; brick, 10%@llc. 

VE POUL TRY—Spring chickens of 
marketable size are in better demand, 
firmer and scarcer than any other kind of 
poultry; while thin, poor stock (running 
under 1 pound in weight) were slow of 
sale and in ample offering. Hens, 7c; old 
roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, 14@1% 
pounds, 6c; 1-pound or less, 14c. Turkeys 
—Average receipts, 5c. Ducks, 5e. Geese, 
8c. Live pigeons, per dozen (dull), 75c. 

FROG LEGS—Firm. Select large at 
$1.25, medium at 75c; small at 25c per doz- 
en; grass frogs at 5c per dozen. 

VEALS—Steady but dull. Choice fat at 
5be per pound; heretics, nt ae and thin 

ad dull at 3@3%c per pound. 
oeee UM te demand, at 25@28c per 

allon for prime. 

eOP CORN_Salable at $1.30 to $1.60 per 
ounds on cob. 

BRUT Selling East Side: Medium at 

$1.10, granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 

6c per barrel more this side. 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings very light; 
prices nominal. Good millet wanted, but 
no call for anything else. Per 100 pounds: 
Millet at 70c@$i—prime German more; clo- 
ver at $2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20; 
Hungarian at 55@60c; redtop at 30c to $6. 
Orders higher. aia 120 sacks millet at 

ic, 24 timothy at $2.18. ™ 
weTOCK PEAS Selling at $1.37@1.38 per 

1 for whippoorwill. 
PLAX EED~ Small lots sold at $1.62 per 
bushel. Market nominal for car lots— 
none offerin 

CASTOR 

el. 
oem SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, pure 
b 


asis. 
DRIED FRUIT—Quiet and easy. Offer- 
ings light. Evaporated rings apples range 
from 4c to 5c per pound. Sun-dried apples 
8c to 4c; peelings an for sun-dried, 4c for 
hed; chops, %c. 
vORIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store at $1.20@1.25; split at $1.60. 
WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.25 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.30—screened usually 5¢ per 
bushel less. a at $1.75@2.00. Lima 
s at 6c per pound. 
*FONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. x- 
tracted and strained in barrels, 6@6iec, 
and in cans. %c per pound higher. 
BEESWAX—26c per pound for prime. 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 for small 
to $4@4.25 for large. Lady slipper, 6c. Sen- 
eca, 26@28c. Pink, 13%c. Golden seal, 0@ 
43c—old worth more. May apple, 2@2%c. 
Snake, 20@28c. Black, 3@4c. Angelica, 38@ 
3%c. Wahoo—Bark of root, 8c; bark of 
tree, 2@2%c. Blood, 2c. Bluefiag, 3c. 
Skull cap leaves, 3%c for prime green. 
Sassafras bark, 4c. All roots should be 
thoroughly dry and clean before being 
shipped to market. 


SEANS—Steady at $1.12 per 


FRUITS. 

STRAW BERRIES—A fairly steady 
market for good berries, although receipts 
were quite large; demand moderately ac- 
tive and movement free, mostly on local 
account. Southern Illinois receipts rath- 
er small, and quality fair to choice; sales 
ranged from $1.25 mainly to $1.50 per 6-gal- 
lon case. About 1,000 trays of home-grown 
received by farmers’ wagons; sales main- 
ly $1 per 3-gallon tray, though fancy stock 

ht $1.25. 
reGOSEBERRIES—Dull. Home-grown 
selling at 65c per 3-gallon tray loose. 

PEACHES—First receipts of the sea- 
son; couple small lots from Arp and 
Crocket, Tex. Early Hales variety and 
sold at $1.50 per 1-5-bushel box—a premium 
rice that would probably not be realized 
for any quantity. 


CANTALOUPES—Mexican Alamo gems 
(grown from Rocky Ford seed) selling 
lightly at $4 per tomato crate. 

APPLES—Season virtually closed. Of- 
ferings and demand both light. Geniting 
at $1.10 to $1.25 per bushel box, and fancy 
willowtwig at $% per barrel—sales by deal- 
ers only. Part car No. 2 geniting sold at 
$2.25 per barrel delivered. 


VEGETABLES. 

NEW POTATOES—Lots in barrels at 
$2.25 to $2.50 for white and $2.75@38.00 for 
triumph; sacked lots at %c to $1.20 per 
sack for white and triumph at 90c@$l per 
bushel and $1.20@1.25 per sack. 

OLD POTATOES—Values strong on 
straight white varieties free from 
sprouts; the receipts show a slight in- 
crease, but all meeting ready sale at firm 
prices. Burbank at 36@40c for poor to 
fancy, rural at 37@42c, fancy bright 
smooth Michigan rural at 43@4ic, white 
mixed at 34@37c, red and white mixed at 
30@31c, Iowa stock at 27@35c; common ear- 
ly Ohio, sprouted and all poor stock will 
not bring freight. 


COTTON. 


Quiet and unchanged. 

Ordinary rs 

Good ordinary ... 

Low middling ... 

Middling 

Good middling .... 

Middling fair 

Tinges and stains, 1@%c below white. 
Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7c; 2-5-Ib., 
7™%c; 2%-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties, $1.30. 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 


“WOOL. 


Market steady to firm, with a good de- 
mand. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed 
Slightly burry 
Hard burry 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Extra do and buck 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Angora goat 
Texas, I. T. and Southern— 


Heavy fine . 
Southern ha 
Slightly burry 
Arkansas— 
Medium (fleeced) 
Medium (loose) ... 
Burry 
Hard burry 


Burry . 
Black from 5c to 6c per Ib. less 
above prices. Dead wool 10@12c. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—An exceedingly Nght supply 
characterized the beginning of the week 
and a limited, quiet and featureles mar- 
ket was the only solution. The buying 
force was many times larger than the 
available offerings, and only the contract- 
ed nature of receipts kept an active and 
liberal volume of business from develop- 
ing. What few good fresh horses there 
were changed hands readily on a good 
basis. The retail trade among the specu- 
lators was also good. There was plenty 
of requests for all grades of good chunks 
for both the export and Eastern trade, 
and also for everything in the harness 
class that was decent or better. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
mon to good $100 to $140; choice to fancy 
$150 to $200. Drivers, common to good $75 
to $150; bulk, $110 to $125; coach horses, $150 
to $235. Saddlers—Common to choice, $75 
to $140; fancy, $150 to $250. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $75 to 
$100; choice to extra, $105 to $130. South- 
ern horses—Common to good, $35 to $50; 
choice to extra, $55 to $65; plugs, $15 to $25. 

MULES—Something around 125 head of 
mules were represented in the total of 
Monday’s receipts, but the bulk were 
dealers’ direct arrivals and not more than 
half a hundred commission offerings were 
to be had. On the basis of last week's 
values the market was active to the ex- 
tent of what supplies there were, and the 
few that arrived selling early left the 
market in a quiet state. With the dealers 
the business was very quiet on all ac- 
counts. Another English Government in- 
spection of pack mules will take place 
Tuesday of 350 head, 250 of which are 15- 
hand animals, and the balance the small 
14 to 14%-hand ones, which have com- 
prised the bulk of the many thousand that 
have been purchased. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 

14 hands, extreme range... .$30.00 to $ 55.00 

14 hands, bulk of sale 40.00 t 50.00 

14% hands, extreme range.. A 

14% hands, bulk of sales.... 

15 hands, extreme range.... 

15 hands, bulk of sales 

18% hands, extreme range.. 

15% hands, bulk of sales.... 

16 to 16% hands, extreme 
range 

16 to 16% hands, bulk 

sales x 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified 

ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MAR- 
KETS ON PAGE 4. 


GINSENG CULTURE. 


Within a few years there has sprung up 
in sections of this country quite a lively 
interest in ginseng culture. The ginseng 
plant, as probably most RURAL WORLD 
readers know, is a native perennial found 
growing in the woods over a wide extent 
of the United States. Its root is spindle- 
shaped, like a carrot, developing a num- 
ber of subdivisions after a number of 
years’ growth. There is a large demand 
for the dried root in China, where it is 
highly regarded as a medicine, and under 
the stimulus of this demand the supply 
of wild roots has been largely exhausted. 
Last year ginseng roots to the value of 
$4,000,000 were exported from this country 
to China. To meet this demand it is nec- 
essary to cultivate the plants, and on the 
basis of present prices ($7 per pound of 
dried root), it is a very profitable busi- 
ness, even though it takes a number of 
years to develop the largest return, many 
are looking into it. 

The wooded Ozark hills of South Mis- 
souri seem to be particularly well suited to 
the growth of ginseng, and there are in 
that section of the state quite a number 
who are engaging extensively in ginseng 
culture. G. F. Millard, of Texas County, 
Mo., is said to be one of the largest grow- 


ers of ginseng in the United States. 5S. 
G. Clifton, of Bollinger Co,, Mo.,is an- 
other ginseng grower. He haa been at it 
seven years and has had good success. 
Those of our readers who would like to 
look into this business further would do 
well to send to the American Ginseng 
Gardens, Rose Hill, N. Y¥., and get a copy 





of a little booklet on American Ginseng. 


BARRY Co., 8. W. MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems that 
nature is doing her best to make us hap- 
py. With an early spring farmers are ad- 
vanced with their work beyond an aver- 
age. Time is now employed in battling 
with the weeds in the corn, which looks 
fine. Wheat is heading at a good height 
and if no pest visits us we will have an 
enormous yield. Oats are very fine. 
Meadows never looked better. Garden 
products are now on the bill of fare. The 
largest acreage of sorghum ever planted 
in Barry County may be seen growing 
here. Strawberries are just beginning to 
ripen. Come down, Mr. Editor, and have 
a piece of short-cake. And O! the 
peaches and apples. Say, Brother Hea- 
ton, come down to the land of plenty this 
summer and you shall be made fat. 

May 19. W. C. MATLOCK. 





SOUTHWESTERN IOWA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This spring 
has been one of the best. All grain, pas- 
tures and meadows are in good conditon. 
Gardens are fine. We will have full crops 
of apples, peaches, pears, plums and 
grapes. Corn is nearly all planted and 
some is up. Except the cornfields, our 
landscape is covered all over with the 
glorious green of one of the most beauti- 
ful and most promising of May times. 
The promise is for an abundance of all 
that grows. 

PLANT PUMPKINS.—In the RURAL 
WORLD of May 16 is an article advising 
the growing of pumpkins. For 15 years I 
have been urging farmers to plant pump- 
kins, and I now say again, plant pump- 
kins. Learn how to handle them, feed 
them to your cows, hogs, horses and 
chickens, and when you have done the 
thing right one year you will continue to 
plant pumpkins. W. R. LAUGHLIN 
Page Co., Iowa, May 21. 


FROM KINGS CO., CALIFORNIA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Kings Coun- 
ty will have a very large crop of all 
kinds of fruit this season. Apricots and 
peaches are nearly half grown, and fruit 
cutting and drying will begin three weeks 
earlier than last year. There has been 
some hay cut, but we have had so much 
wet weather that the first cutting of al- 
falfa has all spoiled, but the other cut- 
tings can be bought this fall for $3 a 
ton in the stock. Grain hay will be $8 to 
$10 per ton. Prices on all kinds of stock 
are looking up, especially on dairy cows, 
which are bringing from $50 to $80 per 
head. The dairy business is fast becom- 
ing one of the leading industries of our 
country. We do not need the silo, but 
there are many being built, because with 
them we can utilize our fox tail 
hay to a good advantage when 
mixed with other hay. Good work 
horses are becoming scarce, the 
South African war is taking our horse 
and mule supply. Small grain is low in 
price and a large crop to be harvested 
this summer. All the surplus hogs are 
being bought up to be put on the grain 
fields after harvest is over as the wheat 
and barley have grown so rank that in 
many places the grain has fallen down 
to such an extent that hogs must be put 
in to clean up the lodged grain. Harvest 
hands will be very scarce both for grain 
and fruit. The weather is most excellent 
and every farmer has a pleasant smile. 

May 6, 1900. L. N. GREGORY. 


SOUTHEAST KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps your 
eastern and southern readers would like 
to hear from southeast Kansas, and espe- 
cially from Neosho county. Kansas has 
always boasted about having more white 
schoolhouses and churches than any other 
state between Plymouth Rock and the 
Golden Gate, and more intelligence to the 
square inch than any other section of our 
great country. While this is doubtless 
true, this part of the state is one of the 
favored sections of the earth. Our coal 
and zinc fields are seemingly inexhausti- 
ble, and our oil and gas fields bid fair to 
outrank those of Ohio, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania. Yet with all these great bless- 
ings of a kind Providence, our pushing, 
energetic, intelligent reading farmers do 
not lose sight of the supposed little 
things. 

Our whole country is dotted over with 
creameries and skimming stations, good 
poultry houses, and with barns and sheds 
for our stock, and as a result we have 
few mortgages and many happy homes. 
We have good roads, good stock, nice 
homes, red barns, white houses and the 
facilities for getting the good things of 
life. 

Why is this? Because we diversify our 
farming and raise the greater part of the 
products we consume and look carefully 
after the cow and the hen. It is a very 
common sight here to see the wife and 
daughters of the thrifty farmer looking 
carefully after the poultry and taking an 
interest in all the departments of farm 
life. These wives and daughters are ex- 
perts, as a rule, in getting sweet music 
out of a piano or organ or other musical 
instruments that are found in the Neosho 
county home, and at the same time they 
are just as skillful in performing on a 
whole regiment of pots and kettles in pre- 
paring a meal that should please any king 
or queen of Europe. 

Having traveled very extensively in 
many states, I am frank to say that the 
farmers who diversify their crops, look 
earefully after dairy and creamery in- 
terests, protect the poultry, stock and 
farm implements, are the best fed and 
clothed class of laboring people in Amer- 
ica. If your readers who can not come 
to Kansas to see our good things want 
data and evidence to prove my state- 
ments, I am ready to be put to the proof. 

Neosho Co., Kan. F. P. D. HANNA. 

RURAL WORLD readers will, we are 
sure, be pleased to hear further from Mr. 
Hanna regarding the agricultural re- 
sources of Southeastern Kansas.—Editor. 


WOOL! WOOL! 


A. J. CHILD & SON, of this city, will 
be glad to send to any of our readers a 
copy of their 1900 wool circular which 
gives points regarding the St. Louis wool 
market, how to prepare wool, prices, etc. 
The senior member of this well-known 
firm, Col. A. J. Child, has for 40 years 
been identified with the wool business as 
a sheep breeder and buyer of wool. Few 
dealers have so intimate a knowledge of 
the business from start to finish, conse- 
quently none are better prepared to give 
shippers such complete satisfaction. St. 
Louis, too, is known to be one of the 
best wool markets in the country. It 
will be well, therefore, for our readers 
who have wool to sell, whether large or 
small lots, to communicate with A. J. 
Child & Son. Notice their advertisement 
on another page. 


WOOL! 








COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER AND 
STABLE MANURE. 


Education of the farmers in regard to 
fertilizers ig largely retarded by their 
preferences for farm manures, says the 
“American Fertilizers,” and it is only 
when the supply of manure is deficieat 
that some farmers can be prevailed upon 
to even consider the advisability of the 
use of fertilizers. It is this preference 
for home-made manure and compost, the 
result of centuries of practice, which 
creates a prejudice against commercial 
fertilizers. The average farmer will shake 
his head ominously when the advantages 
of fertilizers are presented, and affirm his 
faith in “plenty of manure.”’ In the be- 
lief that “plenty of manure” will enrich 
his soil he is correct, so far as it goes, but 
there is not one farm in a thousand 
which recelyes one-half of the manure 
which should be bestowed upon it, and 
even when the farmer is blessed with en 
abundance of it he has simply adulter- 





ated his heap with much that serves only 
as absorbent material, and which re- 
quires one or two years before becoming 
sufficiently solubie to serve as plant food 
for the immediate use of crops. 

Agricultural writers have taught that 
stable manure was a “complete fertili- 
zer,”’ and have thus encouraged farmers 
to the bellef that commercial fertilizers 
were but partial substitutes for manure, 
when in fact all scientists know that !f 
there is any “complete” plant food it can 
only be provided by fertilizers. Nothing 
on the farm is as variable in composition 
as stable manure. Its value depends en- 
tirely on the materials entering into its 
composition, while the manner in which 
it is kept also largely influences its qual- 
ity. Exposure to rains, degree of fer- 
mentation, proportion of bulky constitu- 
ents, and other factors, control it to a 
marked degree. Experiments made to 
ascertain the correct value of manure, by 
the use of many samples for that pur- 
pose, give the following composition of 
average barn-yard manure: 

Per cent. 

Water 
Nitrogen... . 
Phosphoric acid 


The value of the above is about $2.50 
per ton; and if we deduct the water the 
actual weight of the dry matter is a 
fraction over 584 pounds, the value of 
which is about one-half cent per pound. 
When it is considered that this manure 
is not produced without an expenditure 
for feed, labor and liability of loss, its 
cost is much greater than that of the 
average fertilizers, as the farmer must 
handle the great mass of water compos- 
ing the manure not only in the heap, but 
in hauling and spreading it over his fields, 
forty tons of such manure not being ex- 
cessive on an acre if the land is expected 
to give such results as is often obtained 
by the use of commercial fertilizers. 

When it is considered, further, that ma- 
nure heaps are composed mostly of ab- 
sorbents, and that when the farmer uses 
his team to haul the contents of the ma- 
nure heap to the fields he must not only 
handle a large proportion of bulky and 
undecomposed material, and bestow a 
large amount of labor in collecting, turn- 
ing over, hauling and spreading, there is 
applied to the land really but a small pro- 
portion of plant food, the cost of which is 
greater than can be estimated by the 
farmer, but as he has been taught to be- 
lieve that st®W% manure is ae “complete 
fertilizer,” he plods his way, year after 
year, and ignorantly endeavors to im- 
prove his land, yet making mistakes ow- 
ing to traditions and customs which are 
difficult to overcome, because he supposes 
the one kind costs nothing, while the oth- 
er is expensive. He will haul his straw 
to the city and then haul it back to his 
farm from the livery stables, under the 
supposition that he is hauling valuable 
plant food, wi, in fact, he is simply ex- 
changing new straw for that which has 
been used for bedding. 


HINTS TO PICKLE GROWERS. 


In Northeast Missouri the growing of 
cucumber pickies is an important indus- 
try. On page three of this issue of the 
RURAL WORLD our Clark County corre- 
spondent, Jasper Blines, gives some facts 
of interest in connection with the indus- 
try. Below we present an article from 
the Canton (Mo.) “Common Sense,”” which 
which will give additional hints to those 
who want to grow pickles: 

THE SOIL.—Any soil that will produce 
a good crop of corn will, if properly han- 
dled, produce a good crop of cucumbers. 

The very best is loamy, black sandy 
creek or branch bottom, sugar tree or 
elm land, the fresher the better, so there 
are not too many green stumps. Hazel 
land is also good. Old stock lots where 
manure is well rotted are excellent. Noth- 
ing is better than black Mississippi river 
bottom land, especially that which over- 
flows frequently. The low beds of sloughs, 

PLANTING.—It is best to plow the 
ground as soon as the first growth of 
weeds show, and while they are stiil in 
the “red’’ color. Plow seven or eight 
inches deep, evenly and thoroughly. If 
weeds show again before planting time, 
run over with disc or cultivator while 
they are still in the “red.”” In the last 
half of May is the best time to plant gen- 
erally, but may vary with the season. 
They are planted from May 1 to July 1, 
but of course some raise a good crop; 
others a poor one, or none. When ready 
to plant, first work the ground tnaorough- 
ly with disc, tooth-harrow, or by rebreak- 
ing, so that all weeds are killed and ycur 
ground is soft and mellow. Mark cff in 
rows four feet by six feet, or five feet by 
eight feet according to fertility of sell and 
the season that is to come (if you can 
tell what that is). Sometimes four teet 
by six feet is enough ior any kind cof 
land, and other seasons six feet by ten 
feet will cover every inch of ground with 
vines, and make the picking dificult. 
Make hills on level with land; do not 
hill up at any time. Plant ten or twelve 
seeds in each hill; one for yourself and 
two for the bugs. Cover one-half to three- 
fourths inches deep; no more. 

CULTIVATION.—Begin early as possi- 
ble and keep ahead of your job. One cul- 
tivation before needed is worth two after, 
and the man who lets weeds and cucum- 
bers grow together until the patch needs 
“cleaning out’ will soon be cussing the 
busi as unprofitable. Keep the ground 
cultivated, not simply to kill the weeds, 
but to make the vines grow. 

Watch out for striped bugs when the 
plants are very small—two to four leaves. 
Their work is rapid and fatal, sometimes. 
When they begin, go over the field and 
throw a handful of air-slacked lime or 
live wood ashes on each hill. Sometimes 
when rain follows quickly and washes 
this off it may be necessary to repeat it. 

Sometimes after the vines begin to bear 
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a green or brown louse appears on the 
tender ends of the vines and on the new- 
est leaves. Cut off the part and stamp 
vine and bugs under foot. They generally 
do little damage, but sometimes are very 
destructive, and it is best not to let them 
get a start. 

Cease cultivating only when the vines 
get in the way. 

GATHERING.—Here is where more 
failures are made than at any other point. 
The cucumbers must be kept picked off 
the vines, or the best grown crop will be 
a failure. The smaller the cucumbers are 
picked the greater will be the yield per 
acre. Let a few large ones grow on a 
vine and it will all not set any more small 
ones, but will turn all its strength to ma- 
ture the seed in the large ones. One man 
growing for us, picked carelessly, let the 
large ones grow, became discouraged, and 
sold his patch for $1. The buyer cleaned 
the vines of every cucumber, large and 
small, kept them picked close, and real- 
ized nearly $20. We paid one man, last 
season, over $140 for the product of 1% 
acres, but they were well picked. 

The man who wants to let his cucum- 
bers stay on the vine until they are just 
as large as will pass, under his contract, 
never gets much of a yield. Neither does 
the man who hires all his picking done 
and pays alike for large and small. The 
picker would like, of course, for every cu- 
cumber to be as big as a pumpkin. It is 
easier picking, but the vines soon quit. 

Disturb the vines as little as possible. 
Keep all crooked pointed nubbins picked 
off. Never pick when the vines are wet. 

HAULING.—Cucumbers should be de- 
livered the same day they are gathered, 
and there is great danger in losing them 
if not. Sometimes this is impossible. To 
keep over night, spread on cool, bare 
ground in shade, or on floor in cool build- 
ing, not more than two or three inches 
deep. When ready to haul, sack just be- 
fore starting. Never pick, or bulk, or 
sack when wet from dew or rain; they 
are apt to rot. Never sprinkle while 
spread out on ground or floor. Keep dry 
and they will keep longer. 

Cucumbers as a farm crop require more 
careful, painstaking care than any other 
farm crops, but given this care, there are 
few crops grown on the farm that respond 
more promptly. 


POISON THE POCKET GOPHER. 


The pocket gopher, which does so much 
damage to meadows and alfalfa fields by 
throwing up numerous mounds of earth, 
is causing trouble in some parts of Ok- 
lahoma. This pest is easily and cheaply 
eradicated by poisoning. Generally where 
there are three or four dozen mounds, 
one to four gophers are doing all the 
work. When they are not checked in any 
way, a whole field of alfalfa is sometimes 
destroyed. 

Rough-on-rats or strychnine are good 
poisons and either sweet or Irish potatoes 
may be used to induce the gophers to eat 
the poison. The potatoes should be cut 
in quarters, a slit made in each into which 
poison is introduced by dipping a knife 
blade into the poison, sticking it into the 
slit made in the piece of potato, and 
then closing up. The potatoes are then 
taken to the field and the underground 
runs of the gopher found by punching a 
rod into the ground in a line between two 
freshly made mounds. When the run is 
found, which is indicated by the rod 
going down easily, make an opening into 
it with a spade, put a piece of the pol- 
soned potato into each end of the run, 
and close the op The should 
be leveled so that the new ones may be 
easily seen. 

This operation should be repeated for 
every group of mounds and doing it once, 
if the work is well done, is usually suffi- 
cient. Fall or early spring is the best 
time for the work. 

Gophers may be trapped by making an 
opening into the run large enough so that 
a steel trap can be set in the run level 
with the bottom. The trap should be 
covered lightly with dirt and the opening 
closed with a board which is covered with 
dirt so as to exclude all light. Persistent 
effort using either of these methods will 
result in the killing of the gophers and 
the prevention of losses in alfalfa fields. 


MISSOURI FARM NOTES. 





MISSOURI HAY is being shipped in 
large quantities to South Africa to feed 
army mules, and Chariton County is 
furnishing a considerable amount. J. H. 
Wayland is shipping from three to four 
car loads a week from this section. He 
is selling it in St. Louis and from there 
it will be reshipped to South Africa.— 
Salisbury (Mo.) Press-Spectator. 

CHINCH BUGS have made their ap- 
pearance at my place, Mr. Lucius Goss 
tells the Nevada, Mo., ‘“Mail.’"” My wheat 
field and oats field have been visited by 
the insects and I fear they are badly 
injuring my wheat and oats. My wheat 
especially looked very promising but the 
chinch bugs are damaging it y- 


WOLVES BECOMING TROUBLE- 
SOME.—Six prominent farmers in the vi- 
cinity of King City advertise to pay % 
for old wolf scalps and $1 each for scalps 
of wolf pups, caught within a radius of 
10 miles of that city. Wolves are again 
becoming troublesome to shee; 
the county. They have kill about fif- 
teen lambs for Tom Greenwood in the 
last few weeks. The wolves are m- 
ing quite bold and come within 200 yards 
of the barn in the twilight of evening. 
Mr. Greenwood has sent away for a num- 
oo of wolf traps.—Breckinridge (Mo.) 

ulletin. 
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CROP PROSPECTS. 


POLK CoO., 8. W. MO.—We have had a 
fine spring and outlook for crops is good. 
Most of the corn has been cultivated. 

May 19. R. L. FLEMING. 


NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Fine 
prospects for all kinds of crops. No 
complaints from farmers. Everybody is 
through seeding and all are happy. 


May 19. T. W. PORTER. 


GENTRY CO., N. W. MO.—A finer 
spring for planting and general farm 
work has not been experieneced in this 
locality for years. Farmers are well up 
with their workand all crops looking well. 
Corn is coming unusually regular and is 
a fine stand.—King City (Mo.) Chronicle. 


VERNON CoO., 8. W. MO.—W. H. Lit- 
son, one of Vernon County’s fruit grow- 
ers, was in Nevada Monday. He says the 
strawberry crop will be fairly good if we 
can have a good rain within the next few 
days.—Nevada (Mo.) Mail. 


CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
shower Tuesday evening and heavier rain 
on Wednesday were very timely for the 
planted crops. The oats and corn, grass 
and wheat were all suffering but now are 
bright and healthy.—Fulton (Mo.) Sun. 


WOODRUFF CO., EASTERN ARK.— 
No apples. Frost of April 4 did the work. 
Trees were in full bloom at the time; 
fruit set well but fell off later. Peach 
trees from yearlings up are loaded. 

May 19. WM. MANNING. 


MORGAN CO., 8. W. MO.—D. R. Ed- 
wards, of orchard fame and one of Mor- 
gan’s most industrious and progressive 
citizens, will be on the market early next 
week with an abundance of strawberries. 
—Versailles (Mo.) Leader. 


BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat is 
as fine as it can be and grass is good. If 
the farmer is not in good shape this fall 
it will not be his fault, because he is 
crowding things lively.—Centralia (Mo.) 
Guard. 


PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—We re- 
gret to learn that Cord Kahr’s big pear 
orchard will not bear this year. The 
trees were unusually full of blooms but 
the fruit failed to set, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to too much rain at blooming 
time.—Smithton Sunbeam. 


TEXAS Co., 8. E. MO.—J. P. Davis is 
another of our citizens who is engaging in 
the ginseng business. He has purchased 
and set out on his place in the southern 
part of town quite a number of roots and 
seedling plants this spring.—Houston 
(Mo.) Star. 


CALDWELL CoO., N. W. MO.—The co- 
pious rains which came so opportunely 
the first of the week, have made all na- 
ture brighten up and the outlook for a 
heavy crop of grass, and, in fact, a large 
yield from ali kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables is most propitious. Peach and ap- 
ple trees are heavily burdened and bid 
fair to give us one of the largest crops 
ever garnered.—Kidder (Mo.) Optic. 


VERNON CoO., 8. W. MO.—Nevada wus 
visited by a fine rain Wednesday night 
that was badly needed. The rain fell in 
torrents and was accompanied by a strong 
wind and much lightning, but no damage 
resulted. The rain was worth hundreds 
of dollars and everybody was glad to see 
it. The corn and grass will be materially 
benefitted. This has been the finest 
spring in the history of Vernon County.— 
Nevada (Mo.) Mail. 


PULASKI CO., SOUTHERN ILL.— 
Weather has been a little dry. Wheat 
looks well excepting that on thin land. On 
such land the heads and straw are short. 
There are some reports of Hessian fly 
in the wheat excepting on low land. Corn 
is nearly all plowed and up and is look- 
ing well. There is a good prospect for 
fruit. Clover and grass are doing well 
and so are stock. There is some cholera 
among hogs. JNO. V. SHANER. 


PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
week closes with 1.37 inches rain. Corn 
planting practically all done. Some crops 
are being cultivated the second time. 
Oats and flax generally good. Pastures 
are very fine. All kinds live stock doing 
well. Corn worth 35c to 45c per bushel— 
fewer cattle on full feed than usual. 
Wheat promises a finer crop—betier 
than for seven or eight years. Farmers 
busy and hopeful of profitable season. 

May 19. W. D. WADE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“Better, month by month,” and “More 
and more necessary to the thinking man, 
whose craving for the broadest informa- 
tion knows no satiety,” are recent ver- 
dicts on “Cram’s Magazine,’’ from the 


pens of men prominent in literature and 
public affairs. These encomiums are well 
deserved, for the start of its record vol- 
ume shows that it proposes to and will 
keep up the excellent standard set by 
the seven hundred es of its first vol- 





ume, both in timeliness and in attract- 
iveness. 
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MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
| Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 

Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
, ending May 21, 1900, says: In most of the 
central and northern counties the past 
| week it averaged cooler than usual, with 
|cloudy and rainy weather from the 15th 
to the 19th, but in the southern and some 
of the northeastern counties the mean 
temperature was above the normal, the 
rainfall was light, and there was a larger 
percentage of sunshine. Over the central 
and northern sections the total rainfall 
for the week generally ranged from 1 to 
8 inches, and in a few localities exceeded 
4 inches, but over most of the southern 
counties it was less than 1 inch. Where 
the rainfall was not excessive it was of 
much benefit to growing crops. In a few 
of the southern counties more rain is bad- 
ly needed. 

In many of the central and northern 
counties farm work has been at a stand- 
still since the 15th, but in the southern 
sections the cultivation of corn progressed 
well during at least a part of the week, 
considerable corn having been worked the 
third time. Corn is generally reported a 
good color and looking well, but its 
growth has been retarded by the low tem- 
perature. In some of the northern and 1 
few of the southeastern counties consid- 
erable planting is yet to be done. Wire 
and cut worms are doing considerable 
damage in some of the northern counties 
and some replanting will be necessary as 4 
result of the heavy rains. Cotton, in the 
extreme southern counties, is doing nice- 
ly Vases the most of it has been worked 
out. 

Reports of injury to wheat by Hessian 
flies and chinch bugs are more numerous 
this week than last, and in a few counties 
the crop has been da by drouth, bu: 
in most sections it continues in excellent 
condition and is heading well. Oats are 
also doing well, as a rule. Grasses are 
making good growth, generally, but in 2 
few of the western counties the hay crop 

been shortened by the recent dry 
weather, and in many of the southern 
coun old meadows are very weedy. 
te potatoes and gardens continue to do 
wel 


There is considerable complaint that 
tree fruits are dropping, and in many of 
the northwestern counties apple orchards 
are being greatly injured by worms. In 
some districts the apple crop will be light. 
Blackberries are in bloom and generally 
promise a crop. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section 

Columbia, Mo., May 22, 1900. 
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